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PRESSURE 


§ time goes on, and the Peking Government shows no sign 
of responding to any invitation or appeal to decency, 
the tendency to strengthen measures against China 
grows. Last week’s British ban on rubber ship- 

ments and this week’s British support for the resolution of 
the Additional Measures Committée of the United Nations 
calling for an embargo on all war materials for China must 
charitably be regarded as the latest manifestation of the 
general tendency rather than as a belated effort to keep on 
the right side of the more bellicose section of American public 
opinion. Yet it would have been better if the Government 
had taken this step before the recent spurt in rubber shipments 
to China had begun, and the Americans may still press for 
further support for the extension of the complete ban on trade 
which the United States Government has unilaterally imposed. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb has carefully pointed out that the embargo 
now recommended to the General Assembly, and to all countries 
whether they are members of the United Nations or not, is 
selective, and that it has nothing to do with political or diplo- 
matic sanctions. It remains a fact that no economic embargo, 
however complete, is likely to bring the Chinese war effort to a 
sudden standstill. Hostile diplomatic gestures will no more 
automatically bring Peking to reason than has the hopeful British 
gesture of de jure recognition. Yet the object of all these non- 
military moves, hostile or otherwise, is clear. It is to undermine 
the Chinese Communists’ will to fight. And that is the only 
proper end to be sought by the British or any other Government. 
The so-called alternative of battering China into submission 
is not really an alternative at all. The remaining possibility is 
a collapse of the Communist régime through internal discontent 
or through dissension with Russia. It would be worth while for 
the nations now fighting in Korea to see whether they can make 
- contribution ‘to these possible diversions behind the enemy 
ines. 


The Next Round in Korea 

General Ridgway’s headquarters believe that the Chinese 
are about to resume the offensive in Korea. They are likely, 
if they do, to derive some advantage from the spring rains, 
which have iust started, and will hamper air operations and the 


ON CHINA 


movements of mechanical transport; and Tokyo is sensitive 
to the threat of intervention by the fairly considerable Russian 
air forces which, from bases in Manchuria, have hitherto con- 
fined their activities to intercepting, or trying to intercept, forma- 
tions of the 5th Air Force operating well north of the battle 
zone. But the feeling in the 8th Army is confident, and there 
have been hints that the enemy, if he attacks, may run into 
even worse trouble than he has met hitherto. There would cer- 
tainly seem to be little future in his strategy. His advantages 
lie in numbers, in endurance and in the kind of blind courage 
which stems from fanaticism or fatalism or both. These are 
useful assets, and will always bring him limited territorial gains. 
But these gains cost a great deal and are worth nothing, and 
all the time, as the organisation and experience of the 8th Army 
improves, the odds against its opponents in terms of fire-power 
are lengthening. There is, therefore, a certain air of bankruptcy 
about the strategy of the Communist high command, while our 
own, though at present outwardly negative, holds out at least 
the hope of victory through attrition. It would be a mistake, 
too, to overlook the fact—and its implications—that we have an 
undisputed command of the sea on both sides of the Korean 
peninsula. 


Marshall and Bradley 


The hearings before the combined Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committee have shown that at least one 
prophecy by General MacArthur is likely to come true. As a 
figure in the determination of American policy he is steadily 
fading away. Despite the essential cuts made for security reasons 
in the testimony of Mr. Marshall, the Defence Secretary, and 
General Bradley, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
picture they have presented to the world has more cogency, more 
wisdom and, above all, more promise of success, than anything 
which General MacArthur was able to produce. They have 
shown their inquisitors, if only by iteration, that the policy, 
advocated by General MacArthur, of extending the war against 
China would greatly increase the risk of a world conflict ; they 
have gone thoroughly over the barren ground of past events to 
prove beyond all doubt that the Administration has consistently 
sought to limit the war and to avoid giving provocation to the 
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Russians ; and they have expressed their informed hope of a 
successful conclusion of the Korean war. It would be unwise 
to build too much on the few fragments of information concern- 
ing future action which Mr. Marshall and General Bradley have 
disclosed, particularly since that information was forced from 
them, against their better judgement, by members of the joint 
Senate Committee who, in their quest for materia] with which to 
discredit the Administration, seemed to care nothing for security. 
But when Mr. Marshall said that the United States was now in 
& position to put a division a month into Korea, even his warn- 
ing that he was talking about rotation and not reinforcements 
could not disguise the fact that the American effort has reached 
formidable proportions. And when General Bradley said that 
the Korean war must put in perspective as one phase in a process 
of “ guerrilla diplomacy ”—the Greek struggle and the Berlin 
air-lift being other phases—his words carried the assurance that 
President Truman’s advisers really are taking the long and the 
wide view. 


The Elastic Atlantic 

The Assembly of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg seems 
to have been acquainting itself with some of the complications 
which arise from the diplomatic fiction that the North Atlantic 
is not only an ocean but an “area.” including an undefined 
extent of land. Mr. Edelman’s popular proposal that a joint 
Atlantic resources and purchasing board should be created ran 
into the difficulty that Sweden, Turkey and Greece, although 
members of the Council of Europe, are not signatories of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and the Assembly stopped short against 
the difficulty of defining the all-important word. The Turkish 
Government's representatives, both at Strasbourg and at the 
recent diplomatic consultations with the United States, Britain, 
France and Italy in Ankara, have expressed very strongly their 
view that Turkey should be allowed to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty, thus advancing the frontier of the area to the Caucasus. 
The Assembly at Strasbourg has been reported as accepting 
Atlantic political union as a European purpose, because it has 
passed a resolution proposing consultation between itself and a 
delegation from the United States Congress. A good reason 
can be found for the Turkish anxiety to be formally associated 
with a group of States which is primarily concerned with defence 
against any Russian move to the West. The Turks, and the 
Greeks too, having made heavy sacrifices in such defence, might 
be permitted to swallow the vague term for the sake of the 
precise reality. But there is no good excuse for treating the 
word “ Atlantic ” as a sort of talisman which confers safety and 
prosperity on those who can attach it to themselves. In an 
article on a later page Mr. Herbert Agar refers to both the real 
difficulties and the real benefits of closer association between 
Europe and North America. The more precisely these benefits 
and difficulties are assessed and defined the better, and the 
process of achieving precision will probably be assisted if the 
habit of using the word “ Atlantic ” as an incantation is dropped. 


M. Moch Speaks Out 

Mr. Glenvil Hall did not indicate what his precise target was 
when, in his speech at the European Assembly on Tuesday he 
charged other Atlantic Treaty nations with shirking the sacri- 
fices Great Britain was making in the interests of rearmament, 
but it is noteworthy that on the same day M. Moch, the French 
Socialist leader, was warning his party (in a passage which might 
be commended to the special attention of Mr. Bevan) that you 
cannot have rearmament, reconstruction and an increase in the 
cost of the social services at one and the same time. It is not 
much less noteworthy that M. Moch lost his seat on the party 
executive in consequence, a penalty which, since his whole 
theme was the need for putting nation before party, is not likely 
to depress him unduly. Of equal or greater interest, and not 


much more congenial to his audience, was the Defence Minister's 
demonstration of the problems raised by the increase in the 
expectation of life, and not of mere survival but of the span of 
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sound health and activity, a fact which, he contended, must lead 
to a revision of the’whole system of pensions ; almost half the 
employees on French railways are pensioners and the army jg 
actually expending more on pensions than on army pay. The 
principle involved here concerns this country no less than 
France. Old age pensions were introduced for the benefit of 
persons assumed to be past work at a certain age, whether 70 
or 65. But the Government has spent and is spending vast 
sums in so improving the health of individuals that they can 
work, and earn, some years longer than was the case a genera- 
tion ago. Is it, none the less, to go on spending as much 
as ever, or even more, on pensions ? The question needs to be 
objectively explored, on an actuarial basis. 


Municipal Politics 


The outstanding feature of last week’s municipal election re- 
sults was not the slight Conservative gains or the slight Labour 
losses, but the heavy loss sustained by the independents. This, 
following on the complete obliteration of independents at the 
General Election, cannot be dismissed as a casual accident. Jt 
plainly denotes a definite trend towards a two-party system in 
municipal as in national affairs. So far it cannot be put higher 
than a trend in the former field, for at last week’s polls (omitting 
Leeds and Carlisle; where the whole council, not one-third ag 
in other cases, was elected, Labour being heavily defeated. in 
both cities) 863 independents were returned as against 884 
Labour, 1,531 Conservatives and 96 Liberals. This is a con- 
siderable achievement for the Conservatives, who three years 
ago won so many of the seats now being contested that their 
position was distinctly vulnerable ; actually they have scored 
188 gains against 85 losses. There is much more to be said 
for a two-party system at Westminster than in the cities and 
boroughs, though Parliament is considerably the better for the 
presence of a limited number of genuine and responsible inde- 
pendents. The extension of party divisions in municipal life 
is on the whole to be regretted. Most of the issues arising are 
not such as involve accepted party principles and a considerable 
freedom of voice and vote is to be desired. That is most likely 
to be achieved by an increase rather than a reduction in the 
number of independents. 


Insurance and the Citizen 


How and where insurance in any proper sense of the word 
began authentic history does ot record. Pwvoling of risk, the 
risk, for example, of having a hut burnt down, is a procedure 
which even a primitive community might be capable of devising. 
And pooling of risk is the basic principle on which the great 
insurance companies of today, with their vast ramifications, rest. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, in opening the British Insurance Com- 
panies’ Festival of Britain exhibition on Tuesday, mentioned 
some of the claims he personally had successfully lodged with 
insurance companies—for compensation for fire, theft and bad 
weather. The average citizen is familiar enough with insurance. 
Unless hé is totally devoid of common prudence he insures his 
life, his house or his furniture or both, his motor car (whether 
he will or not). If he is a dentist or painter or musician by pro- 
fession he may insure his hands. There is practically nothing he 
cannot insure against, provided it is something that affects him 
personally. All this is plainly to the good, for insurance has a 
definite moral value in reducing or eliminating the effects of the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, and putting life itself 
on an economically stable basis, enabling man thereby 
plan intelligently and with confidence. The extent to which 
insurance, as an invisible export, is helping the national trade 
balance is shown by the President of the Board of Trade’s state- 
ment that British insurance companies are earning something like 
£33,000,000 a year for this country. The companies are fully 
warranted in mildly drawing attention to themselves in this 
Festival Year, for they are rendering a vefy rea] public service, 
and doing it with great efficiency. 
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NEXT MOVE IN 


HERE has been a shift of interest in the Persian drama 

in the course of the past ten days. Hitherto the main 

question has been to discover what the Persians mean by 
nationalisation and what are the steps by which they propose 
to put their theories into practice. Today, though these original 
questions remain largely unanswered, it is the state of the 
Persian Government itself which arouses most of the speculation. 
The Prime Minister, Dr. Mossadaq, has retired to self-imposed 
confinement within the Parliament buildings (the taking of 
sanctuary, or bast, is, incidentally, a recognised feature of Persian 
public life, though usually protection is sought by suspected 
malefactors from the Government, and not, as in the present 
case, by the Government from suspected malefactors); and it 
is a fair assumption that a Prime Minister who has no confidence 
in his own safety can have little confidence in the security of 
his country as a whole. Indeed, whether or not Dr. Mossadaq 
is threatened with death by assassination, his country is clearly 
being threatened with death by disintegration. Persia, like all 
Middle Eastern countries, has a capacity which seems astonish- 
ing to the West for living just on the borderline of chaos, without 
ever actually sliding over the brink. But this is an accomplish- 
ment which will not be sufficient by itself to see the country 
through its crisis. Even if there were no oil problem to be solved, 
any Persian Government in power today would be faced with 
two urgent domestic issues ; the need to overhaul the country’s 
finances and the need to reform the system of Jocal government. 
These issues have been obscured by the excitement over oil, but 
now that the pay of most Government servants is at least two 
months in arrears, Persia is faced with the collapse of her 
finances and of her administration. 

This is a possibility with which the British Government has 
to reckon. The danger of there being no Persian Government 
with which to negotiate is at least as real as the danger of there 
being a Government which is unwilling to negotiate. From a 
short-term point of viéw it might be possible to argue that a 
Persian administrative collapse would have few terrors for the 
Oil Company. Tucked away in the extreme south-west of 
Persia, both the oil-fields and the refineries are capable of carry- 
ing on without the assistance of the local Persian authorities. 
Their essential supplies come in by sea, and by sea the oil is 
distributed throughout the world. Almost all the labour force 
is locally recruited and locally housed. Geographically and 
economically Khuzistan, the province in which the Oil Company 
Operates, is more closely allied to Iraq than to Persia, and in the 
past, when the central Government has grown weak, the various 
provinces of Persia have developed compensating local strength. 
But this optimistic view of chaos ignores the fact that for the 
British Government a strong Persia is at least as important as 
4 prosperous Persian oil industry ; that, in fact, neither can exist 
without the other. 

It is in the light of this double objective that all the British 
Government’s actions must be judged. In particular the use of 
troops, of which much has been heard unofficially (and, perhaps, 
also officially, for this is necessarily written before the text of 
the British Government’s latest note to the Persian Government 
has been made public) is a step which would only be wise if it 
helped to generate calm in the whole of Persia as well as security 
in Khuzistan. It is very difficult to see how it could possibly do 
either. In the first place it can hardly be seriously suggested that 
the descent of an airborne brigade on the island of Abadan would 
have a calming effect’ What would it be expected to do when 
it arrived? It could be of no direct assistance in keeping 
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production going ; the Abadan refinery is not a sort of overseat 
docks, where troops can usefully be called upon to do a stint 
when the usual labour force proves recalcitrant. Perhaps it ig 
suggested that they are necessary to protect British lives and 
property. British lives, it is true, have been lost already in 
Abadan, and troops could presumably prevent the recurrence 
of such tragedies’ But the appearance of British troops in South 
Persia might be the signal for a bloodthirsty outburst by fanatica 
in the rest of the country. It must also be remembered that 
there is no likelihood of wilful damage against the Oil Company’ 
installations, since the patriotic mobs already look on these aq 
their own. 

But these questions are largely academic. However dis- 
organised the world may be at the beginning of the second half 
of the twentieth century, there are certain conventions of 
behaviour between nations which the Western Powers are trying 
anxiously to uphold. One of these is that freely contracted 
agreements between Governments should be honoured. This 
is a convention which the Persians seem determined to flout, 
but there is no case for counteracting Persian intransigence by 
flouting another convention which prohibits the use of force by 
one country in the affairs of another country. It should not need 
the additional argument that British armed intervention in Persia 
would provide Russia with an excuse for intervening herself 
under the terms of the Russo-Persian treaty of 1921 to rule this 
proposal out of court. It may well be that no one in authority 
has actually contemplated the dispatch of troops to Abadan. 
Five years ago, when Tudeh-organised strikes in the oil districts 
threatened the peace and safety of the refineries, troops were 
moved from India to the Shaiba base in Iraq, which is just across 
the Shatt al Arab river from Abadan. They had then a calming 
effect, and a similar move may be under consideration today. 
It would not be straining the text of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty to 
suggest that such a move was possible, but, if adopted, it might 
well fan the most violent anti-British agitation throughout the 
Middle East. The “gunboat” technique is one that needs 
delicate handling involving, as it inevitably does, a large degree 
of bluff. It is much harder to handle successfully today than it 
used to be, and it would be a pity if Mr. Morrison, with his taste 
for anniversaries, should have paid too much attention to the 
fact that 1951 is the centenary of, among other events, the Don 
Pacifico affair. 

There are, as has often been pointed out, better arguments on 
the British side than force. There are British knowledge, British 
technicians and British tankers ; none of these can be replaced 
for many years from any outside sources, least of all from 
Persian. Had the pre-war rivalry between oil interests been 
carried on into the post-war world and found an echo in the 
British and American Governments, it is possible that the Persian 
Government might have been able to play off the Americans 
against the British. But it is now clear that old professional oil 
rivalries have been interred, and that the British and American 
Governments are in agreement over the next steps to be taken, 
Whether this short-term agreement is matched by any long-terny 
plan for Middle East concessions and concession-terms is no{ 
so clear. 

The tragedy of the situation is, of course, that there is no 
good reason why the Persian Government should not be made a 
happy third party in all Anglo-American planning, Th¢ 
Persians, no less than the Western Powers, need the oil for itself 
as well as for the wealth it brings them. The Persians are not 


 Luddites by choice ; they want the oil of their country to flow, 
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, It is true that their present conduct is much more likely to stop 
, it up than to circulate it, but the efforts of the British Govern- 

ment must still be directed to making them see this, and not risk 
driving them further into obstinacy. The Persian Government 
have so far refused to arbitrate or even to negotiate. There is 
always the chance that facts may compel them to do the latter, 
even if they call their performance by some other name. As a 


1951 


last resort there is always the United Nations. Recourse to that 
body would take. time, and in a straight vote Persia would be 
certain to win an uncomfortable measure of support, so popular 
through the world are the simplicities of nationalism. But at 
Lake Success there are also opportunities for face-saving, com, 
promises and second thoughts. Any of these would be useful at 
any time. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE whole story of the magnificent stand by the 

Gloucesters in Korea, and the impressive citation in 

which General Van Fleet paid tribute to their heroism, 
is deeply moving in itself. But there is something much more 
in it than that. 

“ Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay.” 
And they did that not, as so many men in so many famous 
regiments have done through the centuries, for the defence of 
their native land, but for the defence of a principle—on which, 
in the end, no doubt, the defence of everyone’s native land in 
the end depends. They fought and died in resistance against 
aggression which was no aggression directed against their own 
country, and in defence of a rule of law which they had no 
immediate reason to invoke on their own behalf. Americans and 
British and French and Australians and New Zealanders and 
Dutchmen and even Ethiopians are doing that in Korea. This 
is something new in history—combined resistance to Hitler was 
not the same thing—and deplorable though the necessity for it 
is, it marks progress. 
7 + * 7 

It is not often that two major headships of houses, one at 
each university, have to be filled at the same time. Today all 
Oxford is wondering who will be the next Warden of All Souls, 
and all Cambridge who will be the next Master of Trinity. There 
is an interesting distinction between the two vacancies. All Souls 
Fellows, I believe (like those of most colleges), elect their own 
Warden. The Mastership of Trinity is a Crown appointment, 
which means in effect that the Master is nominated by the Prime 
Minister. Though this is Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s last term—the 
normal age-limit of 70 was extended in his case to 75—Mr. 
Attlee has not yet indicated his intentions, and while two 
names, those of Professor E. D. Adrian and Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, have been prominent in unofficial Cambridge specula- 
tion, there is no ground for predicting that either of them will 
be the Prime Minister’s choice As for All Souls, there is such 
a galaxy of talent available among both resident and non-resident 
Fellows that the difficulty will lie rather in elimination than in 
selection. Age will no doubt disqualify some otherwise desirable 
candidates. For the rest, something besides intellectual dis- 
tinction is needed in a successful Head of a House. Both Mr. 
Humphrey Sumner and his predecessor, Dr. W. G. S. Adams, 
presided over a high table which included many men who had 
made greater names for themselves in the world, but not many 
who would have made better Wardens. 

* * + * 

It is unlikely that the friends and relations of the 3rd Duke 
of Exeter, whose remains were re-interred in the Church of 
St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower last week, took much interest 
in the proceedings, for the Duke, who fought with distinction 
at Agincourt, died in 1447. But a certain interest does attach 
to his posthumous movements none the less. He was originally 
buried in the ancient church of St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
When that edifice was pulled down a century and a quarter or 
more ago, to enable St. Katherine’s Dock to be constructed, a 
new St. Katherine’s was built in Regent’s Park, and the remains 
of the Duke and the memorial erected to him in the old church 
were transported to the new one. So, at least, it is assumed. 
But Knight's London, no mean authority, published in 1841. less 


than twenty years after the events in question, quotes a slightly 
earlier writer as declaring that when the old church was pulled 
down the Duke’s tomb was opened and the remains dispersed, 
the head passing into the possession of the dock-surveyor, 
There seems a little doubt, therefore, as to what was actually 
interred at St. Peter ad Vincula last week. St. Katherine's 
in Regent’s Park, considerably damaged by bombing and closed 
ever since, is being extensively repaired for the use of the Danish 
community in London—an arrangement appropriately reminis. 
cent of the period when Queen Alexandra, as Queen Consort, 
held the patronage of the foundation 
* * * * 


Considering that most notable collect for Whitsunday, with its 
petition—as necessary as almost any petition—that we may 
“have a right judgement in all things,” I noted that the Prayer 
Book I was using had the spelling “judgment.” But another 
I consulted later has, in both prayers and Psalms, “ judge. 
ment ” ; the former, I fancy, was the 1928 book. The Authorised 
Version has “ judgment,” the Revised “ judgement.” It is an 
old controversy, and, no doubt, either form is correct, though 
the Oxford Dictionary puts “ judgement” first. For myself, | 
have never been able to understand why, when you add the 
termination “-ment” to the word “ judge,” you should .shear 
off the last letter of “ judge,” any more than you do with “ atone” 
when you add “-ment” to it. Moreover, “ g” is normally hard 
except before e or i.. Try to pronounce “ judgment ” with the g 
as in “augment.” Having said all that, let me freely admit 
that where orthography is concerned analogy is worthless. 

7 7 * 7 


Mr. Kenneth Gape, of Akron, Ohio, who can succeed to a 
legacy of £40,000 if he will come and live in England, has turned 
down the proposition with a bang, explaining that “I don’t 
want to be an English gentleman with nothing to do all day but 
sit and eat crumpets.” I can understand the distaste for the 
diet, but there are other full-time diversions not unbefitting an 
English gentleman—cross-word puzzles, for example, or, if so 
minded, football pools. British Information Services in the 
U.S.A. have fallen down pretty badly on their job if they have 
not convinced Mr. Gape and his like that the fine old English 
gentleman (such as Mr. Gape is certainly qualified to become) 
is not essentially and invariably crumpetophage. 

* 7 7 + 


I am increasingly doubtful whether Voltaire ever did use that 
phrase about abominating your opinions but being ready to die 
for your right to hold them. I am told it was first attributed 
to him in a volume entitled Voltaire and His Friends, by Evelyn 
Beatrice Hall, published in 1906. It is notoriously hard to prove 
a negative, but in the absence of specific direction to chapter 
and line containing the words in one or other of Voltaire’s works, 
I am afraid their attribution to him will have to go by the board. 

* * * * 

Let me commend unreservedly the Guide to London Museums 
and Art Galleries, published by H.M. Stationery Office at 2s. 
Admirably produced, it is precisely what its title indicates—a 
guide to how to get there and a guide to what to see on arrival. 
The last edition appeared in 1939. This one, of course, is up 
to date. JANUS. 
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Atlantic Union? 


By HERBERT AGAR 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON’S characteristically good- 

tempered criticism of Atlantic Union, in the Spectator 

a week or two ago, raised two questions of such im- 
portance that they may repay further study : First, is the proposal 
for closer political partnership across the Atlantic an escape from 
reality, a “cloud world” with which we lull ourselves instead 
of facing the hard facts ; second, would a closer union make the 
voice of the United States dominant, thus diminishing the power 
of the more experienced members in the Atlantic Pact? 

In regard to the first question, the practicability of the plan, 
far-reaching changes such as are proposed by the friends of 
Atlantic Union do not come to pass unless they are backed by 
strong economic interest, by strong fear or by strong moral 
purpose. (The motives are not named in the order of their 
merit, but in the order of their influence on national policy.) 
One may argue that in this case all three motives are present. 

The economic interest—which need only be made clear to our 
several peoples in order to become political pressure—is over- 
whelming. We have learned already that no amount of Marshall 
Plans, or of other mutual aids, can make the West either as rich 
or as strong as it was before the two wars so long as the member- 
nations wage economic battles against each other. To be sure, 
if the United States were prepared to face the future alone, 
morally and physically alone, she might remain rich alone for a 
brief, precarious time. Since she rejects that unworthy plan, it 
is as much in her economic interest as in that of Great Britain 
or France to see the whole West prosper together. 

In other words, for our common cause we must restore the 
relatively free movement of money and goods and men which 
we knew in the nineteenth century. Yet we cannot call back 
from the dead past either the Pax Britannica or the American 
policy of unrestricted immigration. And if we merely abolish 
our quotas and exclusions and currency controls, pretending for 
the fun of it that we are living in the nineteenth century, the 
dollar-shortage becomes a deadly nuisance and trans-Atlantic 
friendship becomes even more difficult to maintain. We must 
find new methods to produce the nineteenth-century result. 

For the economic health of the West, massive foreign invest- 
ment by the United States is needed. But a closer political 
partnership must be contrived before such investment would be 
forthcoming—or even before it would be welcomed in some 
quarters. Europe’s fear of dollar imperialism, and America’s 
fear of Socialist expropriation, can be overcome in a political 
association, but not in a mere military alliance. In an alliance 
we help each other with arms, grants and pacts, while hindering 
each other with tariffs, prohibitions on immigration and every 
convenient device for making our total Western economy in- 
efficient. In an alliance we think of our friends as “ them,” and 
we suspect “them” of continual sharp practice. In a union, 
however tenuous, “ they ” tend gradually to become “ we,” and 
are found to possess only the normal human iniquity. We can 
even lend them money without expecting it to be sequestered, 
and they can even receive it without expecting us to take a lien 
on- their souls. 

It has been suggested, as an alternative to Atlantic Union, that 
an economic and political integration of Western Europe, or of 
Europe and Great Britain, would create a workable trade and 
currency area, and thus restore prosperity and strength. But 
Professor Lionel Robbins, in Lloyds Bank Review, and Professor 
Meade, in a series of talks on the B.B.C., have shown to the 
satisfaction of many of us that the first is not on a large enough 
scale, and that the second, without North America, would not 
be consistent with the world-wide commitments of Great Britain. 

If we could unite the real Europe, the whole of Europe, that 
might suffice. But it is not in our power to raise the Iron Curtain. 
The Curtain was put there in part to destroy the old economy 
of Europe, and it was well placed. In the circumstances only 
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an increasing unity on the North Atlantic scale, the scale 
of the Atlantic Pact, can cause that upsurge of wealth and 
strength which would command the consent of the citizens to a 
But let us remember that it is no more 
startling to commence an Atlantic than a European union. The 
difference is that the former is economically realistic. 

This “ growing together ” could begin very simply, by creating 
machinery of government to insure that in matters of defence, 
foreign and economic affairs, decisions such as those which drove 
us apart in China could not be made in the darkness, without 
previous face-to-face discussion by the responsible officials. But 
do not let us pretend that real partnership, abiding and trust- 
worthy, can be preserved without going far further. Great evils 
are not cured by little devices. 

If we turn from the economic motive to the motive of fear, 
we need only note that the fear applies both to Russia and to 
Germany. We shall not be strong enough to prevent Russian 
aggression so long as we help each other’s production with one 
hand and bedevil each other’s trade with the other. And we 
shall not dare to absorb an unrestricted German industry and 
an unleashed German ambition into any unit smaller than the 
North Atlantic world. Yet we cannot for ever restrict the 
industry and leash the ambition. 

The moral motive for union is obvious. We are members 
together of a great society, heirs to a great tradition. For forty 
years, since the first Balkan war, we have been destroying that 
society and insulting that tradition. If our civilisation dies it 
will be self-slain, through our insistence that each small sub- 
division of our Western world has “ exclusive” interests, and 
thus may well have a duty, in defence of those interests, to impose 
hunger, unemployment, over-population, despair, and even war. 
upon the rest. So long as we persist in this paranoiac treatment 
of our fellow-Westerners, it is boastful for us to call ourselves 
Christians and ridiculous to call ourselves democrats. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why Atlantic Union has 
been advocated by the Senate of Canada with only one dissenting 
voice, and why the nation-wide committee which backs the plan 
in the United States is headed by a former Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a former Secretary of War, and a former Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. These men do not inhabit a 
“cloud world.” They think the job can be done before it is 
too late. 

In regard to Mr. Nicolson’s second question, would a closer 
union make the voice of the United States too strong, surely 
one might expect that it would have the opposite effect. Under 
present arrangements the voice of the United States is often loud, 
because there is no machinery for restraining the strongest partner 
in an alliance from making decisions which commit the other 
partners. They have no recourse except to leave the alliance, 
which might be suicide. Yet if they stay, and continue to be 
ignored, the alliance may fall apart from within. 

Americans who have worked for a political association across 
the Atlantic foresaw this trouble long ago. They knew the day 
was coming when America’s foreign policy would become so 
important to her friends that they must all discuss it—and discuss 
it rancorously if need be. They knew that their own foreign and 
domestic policies were so intertwined that America’s friends must 
discuss the latter also—and rancorously if need be. They knew 
this must lead to bitter talk, and perhaps bitter deeds, unless 
decisions on foreign and economic affairs could be made in 
common, in the light of the pooled wisdom of the West. 

When an American thinks of decentralising the power to make 
decisions, so that his friends may no longer feel without recourse, 
he thinks instinctively in terms of federation. This does not mean 
to him a device for imposing his will, but rather a device for 
seeing that the will of his partners is taken into account, so that 
policy may be the result of discussion and compromise. The 
word “federal” is not at home in England. The English are 
shy of big, vague words. But they are excellent at attaining 
practical ends, which on the whole they prefer not to define. 
The end, in this case, is that we shall quickly grow closer acrosg 
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the Atlantic. Please do not bother about the words we may 
choose to use in the United States or Canada. Nobody could 
criticise Mr. Nicolson for feeling that Atlantic Union, in any 
form, seems difficult and almost impossible. Yet it can call great 
economic interest to its support, great and legitimate fears, and 
the whole of our Western moral tradition. Perhaps we are not 
yet ready to die for the lack of a little daring. 


A Constitution Under Fire 


By D. W. BROGAN 


CONSTITUTION, the Constitution, is at the moment 
under fire, for one of the defendants in the cause célébre 
now shaking the United States is the most famous of all 

constitutions. Of course, the Constitution of the United States 
has been attacked, amended, evaded often enough since it was 
drafted in 1787. At various times in its eventful history it has 
been charged with being the instrument of executive usurpation, 
of legislative aggression, of judicial tyranny. Some of its most 
sacred traditions, like that limiting the presidential terms to two, 
were discarded and then suddenly given the force of law, not 
of custom. And today, in the hurly-burly of charges and counter- 
charges, the Constitution is deeply involved. 

For some, at least, of the gravamen of the charges brought 
against President Truman lies against George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Madison and the other statesmen who 
drafted the fateful document in Philadelphia. If one believes 
some of the critics, they made a bad mistake in 1787. And an 
even more serious mistake was made by an even more august 
body in 1948, when “ We the People of the United States ” elected 
Harry S. Truman as President of the United States. The makers 
of the Constitution made sure, by all the precautions they could 
think of, that the sole executive power in the American Govern- 
ment would be the President, that executive agents would be his 
agents and that over the military forces of the United States the 
President would exercise double authority as President and as 
Commander-in-Chief. There is no doubt—there never has been 
any doubt—of the constitutional position. It has been stated 
in the past by no less an authority than General MacArthur, and 
is not really in dispute. 

But the letter of the law, even the force of uninterrupted 
tradition, are not everything, and the very fury of the assault 
on the executive department reflects, not merely party passion, 
or hero-worship, or even the natural and reasonable anxiety of 
the American people. It reflects also the results of a political 
system that, while dividing authority clearly enough on paper, 
could not in practice evade the political fact that, in order to 
keep the American Government going, it is necessary that the 
independent authorities, the President, the Congress and the 
Supreme Court, should work together and stand not too firmly 
on the letter of the law. The crisis has also brought out a truth 
which need never have been forgotten—that it is very hard indeed 
to tamper with so old, so successful, so elaborate a system of 
government as that of the United States. It is assumed, and, 
at the moment, probably rightly assumed, that were Con- 
gressional and Presidential elections to be held now, the 
Republicans would win them. 

From these indisputable facts (at least I think that they are 
indisputable) some odd conclusions are being drawn. Naturally, 
if thoughtlessly, the Republicans in Congress hanker for some 
kind of parliamentary government. Why should the Truman 
administration hang on till 1952 and possibly ruin the Republic 
finally in the period? Why should Mr. Truman be able to 
impose a policy and a governing personnel that, at the moment, 
is probably highly unpopular? Why should not Congress—that 
is its vigilant Republican members, plus mavericks like Senator 
McCarran of Nevada—not in effect take over the executive 
government? Why not? 

There are, in fact, two sets of answers to that vociferously put 
question. The first is the legal and constitutional one. Mr. 
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predecessor, Seward. He is within his rights in removing General 
MacArthur as Lincoln, in removing General McClellan or 
Andrew Johnson in removing Stanton. Mr. Truman holds 
an office whose rights he has no intention of seeing diminish in 
his hands. It may well be that he has insisted too much on 
his rights ; that he might have done better to imitate Woodrow 
Wilson who, in 1914, consulted Congress about steps he proposed 
to take in Mexico, although he was not formally bound to do 
so. But up to the limit of committing “ high crimes and mis. 
demeanours,” President Truman has “a right divine to govern 
wrong.” And only the noisiest of his critics, as I have said 
deny this, or believe that he has done anything that merits 
impeachment. 

But law and tradition apart, the critics “ have something,” 
though, in my view, a good many of them don’t know what 
they have. A division of opinion between Congress and the 
President is a serious matter in times so critical as this. It was 
serious enough in 1946, when the Republicans got control of 
Congress, serious enough to lead a Democrat, Senator Fulbright, 
to suggest that Mr. Truman resign and turn the executive over 
to the Republicans as Wilson had proposed to do in December, 
1916, if he had been defeated. This suggestion deeply annoyed 
Mr. Truman, who attributed it, so the story goes, to Senator 
Fulbright’s exposure to British political theory and practice at 
Pembroke College, Oxford. And, at the moment, the Democrats 
are formally in control. Mr. Rayburn is Speaker, not Mr. 
Martin ; the committee chairmen are Democrats, and most of 
them are rallying round the head of the party. Yet the strain, 
the division of authority, is there. Congress may deny Mr. 
Truman the money, the men, the legal authority he thinks he 
needs. It may make effective government impossible and stil] 
be well within its rights. 

Yet the critics who see and lament these things are often very 
naive in the remedies they suggest. It is, for example, odd that 
Senators should not see that if anything like a parliamentary 
government were to be established in the United States, the first 
victim would be the Senate. For who can see the American 
people reducing the President to a mere Prime Minister or to a 
“ Peshwa of the Mahrattas,” and leaving intact the special powers 
and assumed prerogatives of the Senate? As long as there is a 
national officer, nationally elected, irremovable during the term 
for which he is elected, the defiance of democratic dogma pre- 
sented by the formal equality of Nevada and New York can be 
tolerated. But if the Senate is to claim a share in executive 
power, the very basis of its own position will be undermined. 
It will obviously be undermined to the profit of the House of 
Representatives, for that body, despite widespread gerrymander- 
ing, is, by and large, reasonably representative. 

It may be asked: Why not transfer power to the House of 
Representatives? The answer is, again, that much of what is 
tolerated in the present House would not be tolerated in one that 
governed as well as legislated and investigated. There is the 
locality rule, for instance, that makes it impossible for a would-be 
Representative to run for Congress in any district except that 
where he resides. That means that Republicans in Democratic 
strongholds like New York City cannot have a congressional 
career, which means, in turn, that Congress cannot command or 
claim to command ‘anything like the proportion of political talent 
that the House of Commons, in Britain or in Canada, can claim 
to command. And, as long as both Houses give so much power 
to chairmen chosen by mere seniority, they cannot effectually 
either control or command the executive. It is of no avail to 
protest that Republicans as well as Democrats are fighting in 
Korea, and that they should have a share in the direction of 
that war. 

Finally, there can be only one source of command in war, 
and Congress is notably ill-equipped to provide it. The experi- 
ment has been tried; the records of the “Committee on the 
Conduct of the War” and its successor the “Committee on 
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Reconstruction” are known and are not impressive. In the 
Civil War Lincoln once took a vote in his “ Cabinet” and 
announced the result: “ Noes, seven ; ayes, one ; the ayes have 
it.” So President Truman has acted; so would a President 
MacArthur or a President Taft act. It may bea pity. Americans 
may be admiring the present British constitutional system, though 
it seems unlikely. But they cannot have it, unless they wish to 
undo what was done in 1787 and confirmed by over 160 years 
of practice. The wiser Republicans are no doubt anxious to 
set down to winning in 1952, and the more ambitious of them 
do not wish the presidency to be seriously weakened. There is 
no way back to the Continental Congress which was discarded 
for “ the more perfect union,” whose most conspicuous embodi- 
ment is the President of the United States, even if he is a Harding 
or a Buchanan. 


Photography as Art 


N the exhibition, “ Masterpieces of Victorian Photography,” 
organised by the Arts Council and on view in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, there appears a study of a nude made 

in about 1860 by O. G. Rejlander. The catalogue contains the 
sentence: “This magnificent study is in every way equal to 
Etty’s finest nudes.” The critic of The Times, in a brief notice 
of the exhibition, describes this picture as “especially banal,” 
and the claim made for it as “nonsense.” So are struck two 
more blows in the conflict which has raged for more than a 
hundred years as to whether photography deserves to rank as 
art and what its relation is to painting. 

Before diving any deeper into the main problem, it is interest- 
ing to note that Etty and Rejlander, as champions of painting 
and photography respectively, are somewhat compromised 
figures and might almost have entered the battle on opposite 
sides, As Helmut Gernsheim, organiser of the present exhibition, 
points out in a forthcoming book, Etty’s self-portrait with palette 
(not camera) in the National Portrait Gallery is copied from a 
photograph by those two great masters of portraiture, David 
Octavius Hill and Robert Adamson ; while Rejlander—though 
he made many admirable photographs, largely of children and 
of honestly-posed street scenes—is known to the casual student 
of photography chiefly for a ponderous imitation of the worst 
kind of Victorian painting. 

Known as “The Two Ways of Life,” this was shown at 
Manchester in 1857 in the “ Art Treasures Exhibition,” at which 
photographs were first shown on equal terms with paintings. It 
is, aS its name implies, a moralising allegory. A troupe of 
travelling stage-artistes posed for the picture, which was built 
up from more than thirty negatives, and the Prince Consort 
bought the first print for ten guineas on the spot. The con- 
troversy which followed was in part artistic, as to whether it was 
proper for photographs to be constructed in this way, and in 
part moral. Nudity in photography, the nudity of an actual 
person or persons, being held to be different in kind from the 
remoter nudity of painting, raised grave concern as to the conse- 
quences on principles less firm than those of the critics themselves 
or the Prince Consort. 

Other artistes both decried and benefited from photography. 
Frith was a good example ; but questioned by the Studio in 1893 
as to whether the camera was “ the friend or foe of art,” Frith 
wrote: “ Photography has not benefited art, and to the professors 
of certain branches—to wit, miniature-painting and engraving— 
it has been so injurious as, in the form of photogravure, to have 
nearly destroyed the latter.” But in 1857, when Frith was com- 
piling his ever-popular “ Derby Day,” he took a photographer, 
Howlett, with him to the Derby to shoot as many groups as 
he could from the roof of a cab rigged up as a travelling dark- 
room. From these groups Frith built up his painting, and it 
has long been hoped that, at some time or other, Howlett’s 


prints would come to light, though no cne with whom I have 
ever discussed the matter had any knowledge of them. 

In the last week, however, one has suddenly appeared, being 
printed, with no special comment or explanation, in the Festival 
Issue of The Times. It will be interesting to see now whether 
the groups taken by another professional photographer, Samuel 
Fry, for Frith’s “ Railway Station” painting come to-light as 
well. For this picture the printseller, Henry Graves, paid the 
colossal sum of nearly £24,000—though not to Frith himself— 
and intended to recover his money by yet another meta- 
morphosis, transforming the oil painting made from photographs 
into engravings. 

Also included in the present exhibition are two works of 
particular interest for the relation between photography and 
painting. First of these is “ The Lady of Shalott,” by Henry 
Peach Robinson. Robinson was a conventional artist—he had 
a picture in the Royal Academy at the age of twenty-two—who 
took up photography with enthusiasm. Following the immense 
success of his “combination picture,” “Fading Away,” -he 
decided to construct one such fantasy every year while living on 
the proceeds of his portrait-photography. In “The Lady of 
Shalott ” Robinson was clearly and admittedly influenced by the 
painting of the Pre-Raphaelites, who had themselves been 
influenced by the power of the camera, and particularly of the 
daguerreotype, to reproduce detail faithfully, and to bring out 
the element of design which even the most haphazard section of 
vegetation will contain. 

Of much deeper importance, however, is the work of Eadweard 
Muybridge on the study of animal. movement—of which three 
examples made between 1883 and 1885 are exhibited. Muy- 
bridge’s achievement was a double one. He demonstrated the 
exact movements of animals, and in doing so abolished a whole 
series of artistic clichés—such as the “ rocking-horse ” attitude 
so freely employed by painters. He also, by his sequences of 
pictures showing movement, was one of the pioneers of the 
cinema. Meissonier was so impressed by Muybridge’s work that 
he invited the leading French painters to his house to hear him 
lecture, and is said to have had a double track laid down outside 
his studio, along which he could be drawn at the same speed as 
a horse galloping, for the purpose of studying its movements. 

But, granted that photography has proved serviceable to 
artists, to what extent is it itself an art? The answer, I think, 
is that photography—like needlework—is a technique through 
which genuine artistic creation can be achieved. The two factors 
which particularly distinguish the photographic from other 
techniques are, first, the obvious one—that photography contains 
a very high admixture of science. But so does etching or the 
making of coloured lithographs. Second, that it contains a much 
higher degree of chance. Shaw stated this with typical exaggera- 
tion: “ The photographer is like the codfish which lays a million 
eggs in order that one may be hatched.” 

Equipped with the highest technical skill, and gifted to an 
unusual degree with the power to see and compose a picture, a 
photographer still needs a large element of luck for a picture 
to be successful. If not “a million,” he may easily take some 
hundreds to achieve one that is worthwhile. The master of 
photography produces an infinity of failures, but the tyro 
achieves no successes. 

In the show at the Victoria and Albert by far the most notable 
achievements are in the field of portraiture, and it is an astonish- 
ing fact that D. O. Hill and Robert Adamson were making their 
beautiful portraits by the calotype process within two years of 
its having been patented by Fox-Talbot. These portraits, with 
their profound sense of character and their bold massing of light 
and shade, have never been surpassed—except perhaps by the 
work of the renowned Mrs. Cameron in the late ’sixties. Of 
her portrait of Thomas Carlyle, Roger Fry wrote: “ Neither 
Whistler nor Watts come near to this in the breadth of the con- 
ception, in the logic of the plastic evocations, and neither 
approach the poignancy of this revelation of character.” My own 
preference would be for the portrait of William Gifford Palgrava 
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and the magnificent photograph of Mrs. Herbert Duckworth 
(No. 145), in which the strong line of the neck supports a sharply- 
outlined profile. The dramatic force of the pose unites with the 
beauty of the model in a most moving harmony. 

Finally, if the present exhibition pays tribute to the artistic 
powers of a few Victorian photographers, it bears witness in the 
most striking way to Victorian technical ingenuity. Almost every 
development which has in recent years extended the photo- 
grapher’s range, and increased his independence of external con- 
ditions, was foreshadowed within fifty years of the original inven- 
tion. Stereoscopic cameras came in the ‘fifties ; exposure meters 
were being made from the ‘sixties, as were microphotographs 
down to as little as Yeth of an inch ; magazine cameras (carry- 
ing a number of plates or films) date from the ‘eighties ; there 
was a treatise on flashlight photography in the ‘nineties, as well 
as experiments in colour and in the arrangement of pictures to 
produce movement on cinematograph lines. Fox-Talbot had 
even given a demonstration in 1851 on the lines of the most 
recent development—the multiple-flash stroboscope—and in 
certain copies of his book, The Pencil of Nature (1844-6), he fore- 
shadows the use of infra-red when he talks of the possibility of 
making pictures inside a darkened room. 

The 400 or 500 photographs in the present exhibition have 
been chosen from the much larger private collection built up by 
Helmut Gernsheim during the last six years. It is his hope that 
it may form the nucleus of a national collection. Backed by 
this (possibly by the year 2051), photography may take its place 
as a medium through which work of undoubted artistic value 
has been, and can be, accomplished. 


Strasbourg, 1951 
By IAIN COLQUHOUN 


TRASBOURG no longer goes en féte when the Council of 
Europe is in session. The startling green flags of the 
European movement, with their suggestion of domestic 
linen flaunted in public, are few and far between. The photo- 
graphs of Mr. Churchill—and Mr. Churchill himself, for that 
matter—have disappeared. The Assembly is more subdued 
than it used to be, and a thought more businesslike. Having 
scattered wild oats across two years of European history, it now 
shows signs of getting down to business. In 1949 it signalled 
its arrival with a fanfare, and in the first flush of idealism put 
in train the European Declaration of Human Rights. Last year, 
in its second session, it fought out the issue between federalism 
and functionalism. Functionalism won the day, and in the first 
half of its third session, which adjourned this week, the Assembly 
has been trying to face the implications of this decision—to 
discover in what fields of European co-operation it can exercise 
most influence and how, without sovereign authority, it can 
make that influence effective. This is a process more painstaking 
than spectacular. It does not lend itself to the fireworks of 
1949 and 1950. It has carried the Assembly far into the-tricky 
currents of economics, where many of the members are not quite 
sure of their navigation. The debates of the last two weeks have 
therefore often been dull and sometimes trite. They are to be 
judged, not by the contribution they made to the sum of human 
knowledge, but by the fact that speakers were prepared to 
grapple with practical problems instead of taking refuge in clouds 
of airy principle. 

The main discussions took place around the report which was 
read to the Assembly at its second sitting by Mr. Stikker of 
Holland. This was a double-barrelled affair. As Chairman of 
the Committee of Ministers, Mr. Stikker submitted a message 
from the Ministers. This reviewed the work of the Council for 
the past twelve months and set out some general considerations 
of policy for the attention of the Assembly. Then, as President 
of the Council of O.E.E.C., Mr. Stikker. presented a report from 
O.E.E.C. covering in broad outline the work it has accomplished 
since Marshall Aid began. It was this report which really 
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determined the character of the Assembly’s third session. The 
establishment of this new connection with O.E.E.C. symbolised 
the trend of the Council’s activities—the collaboration with 
experts in the solution of specific European problems. 

The economic debate, indeed, centring round Mr. Stikker’s 
report on O.E.E.C., was the most interesting of all the discus. 
sions. It threw into relief not only some of the Assembly's 
former weaknesses, but some -of its developing ones as well 
together with a few of the problems particular to certain 
delegations. Point was given to various - earlier criticisms 
by the fact that the debate revolved around three sub. 
jects at once—O.E.E.C., the shortage of raw materials and 
the problems of full employment. The result was apt 
to be confusing. Sometimes it was difficult to tell which 
subject a speaker was talking about. Often he created the 
impression of being swamped by all three. O.E.E.C. gave 
least trouble. There was a very general appreciation of the 
value of the work that body has done by way of liberalising 
European trade, particularly through the European Payments 
Union. The one discordant voice here came, not surprisingly, 
from the German delegation, who compared E.P.U. to a fine 
large new omnibus fitted with a motor-cycle engine. No one, 
however, took this too seriously, and it seems quite certain that 
the Assembly will put all its weight behind the suggestion that 
O.E.E.C. be amalgamated with the Council of Europe as soon 
as that can be arranged. 

On full employment and on the shortage of raw materials the 
Assembly soon got into deeper water. It was during these 
sittings that the lack of balance in the delegations became 
apparent. The Italians, the French and the Irish were all pre- 
occupied with elections of one sort or another when the 
Assembly opened, and the quality of their delegations to Stras- 
bourg suffered in consequence. The Germans were inhibited 
by their balance-of-payments position from saying much on 
O.E.E.C. or on the raw materials situation. On full employment 
they kept quiet because they clearly felt that any proposals fot 
full employment which did not tackle the German refugee 
problem would be merely academic. And, in spite of Lord 
Henderson’s promise in the Committee of Ministers, it was quite 
clear that no solution of that problem was going to emerge from 
this Assembly. The consequence was that the economic debate 
was dominated by the British delegation—suavely and compe- 
tently. This was all very well in its way, for it was quite obvious 
that the British delegates knew much more about economic 


planning—for and against it—than most of the other people 
present. Nevertheless the British predominance was unfortunate 


to the extent that it concealed the fact that several member 
States of the Council are much more inclined to talk about other 
people’s planning than to plan their own economies. 

As the work of the Council moves more and more into the 
field of economics, it is dawning on some reluctant minds that 
co-operative enterprise involves some control of national 
economies. You can have a federal State devoted to Jaisser faire, 
but you cannot have functional government unless Governments 
are prepared to perform some functions. This is a new aspect 
of the federalist-functionalist controversy which may grow in 
importance. It was obvious, for instance, that the delegates at 
Strasbourg were at one in agreeing that the shortage of raw 
materials is the most acute economic problem of the moment. 
They were agreed, too, that the one thing to be done about it 
was to approach America—through Mr. Edelman’s Atlantic 
Resources Council or some similar body. But while everyone 
wanted to ask the United States to control its domestic con- 
sumption of things like sulphur and newsprint, it was perfectly 
apparent that not all the delegates were prepared to go home 
and ask their own Governments to do the same thing. 

The importance of such inconsistency can, of course, be 
exaggerated. The association of the Council of Europe with 
the Schuman Plan demonstrates that the Council can produce 
effective results even against strong internal opposition. The 
decision to seek discussion with the American Congress m 
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detence of our common civilisation showed that when the need 
is pressing unity can be attained. The pressure of rearmament 
will probably force a degree of economic planning even upon 
reluctant Governments. But the existence of reservations about 
controls does limit the field of the Council’s effectiveness and 
should modify its own ideas about how its influence should 
be exercised and its authority built up. In the next few years 
the pressure of events is going to dominate economic and political 
policy making. The Council, if it is wise, will during this period 
not try to throw its weight about too much. Its proper work 
will lie in two directions—in intelligent anticipation of the needs 
of Europe and in the streamlining of the existing plethora of 
European organisations. 

If the Council can foresee a problem like the shortage of raw 
materials or the plight of the German refugees, can conduct 
its discussions in good time and can have its solution awaiting 
the event, it will make itself a power in European and world 
affairs. If it can as part of the same process gather unto itself 
such bodies as O.E.E.C., the High Authority of the Schuman 
Plan or the social and cultural organisation of Western Union, 
then by absorption it will concentrate under its Strasbourg roof 
the real sources of functional power in Europe. If the debates 
of the last two weeks are any evidence, the Assembly is almost 
ready to take this road. It is to be hoped that the Committee 
of Ministers will not seek to divert it.. With prudence and 
experience the Council can achieve the kind of practical, working 
unity of which Europe stands in need. To seek that co-operation 
by other means would now entail a diversion of valuable effort 
while time presses. Whatever unity is to be found will be found 
in Strasbourg. 


Water on a Dry Land 


By ANNE HUT CHISON 


T rained this week for three days, intermittently but heavily. 
Two months have passed since the last shower, almost two 
years since the last heavy fall. Rain is an event in Aden, 

providing a fresh topic of conversation, entirely changing the 
rhythm of life, jerking everyone out of accustomed ways and 
rendering impossible much that is unthinkingly taken for granted. 
An unwonted caution and circumspection comes over all car- 
drivers, accustomed to perennially dry roads, and skids rather 
than the vagaries of wandering goats become the most likely 
hazards. Fingers fumble awkwardly on the dashboard to turn 
on the windscreen-wipers, which may have been ignored since 
the day the car was newly delivered and every knob and switch 
of the new toy tried out. The wipers work creakily or jam or 
sweep a fine arc on the bonnet. Except for a few storm-drains 
where the roads skirt the mountains, no provision is made to 
deal with surface-water, roads have camber but no gutter or 
conduit, and the water lies in muddy pools. To add to the 
difficulty of driving where pools have already narrowed the way, 
small Arab boys, who but rarely play in the sea which lies all 
around them, find splashing in and out of the puddles irresistible. 
Even the taxi-drivers are a little chastened. 

The dhobi’s son, his impish grin wider than ever, is splashing 
with his friends ; no trudging along the roads for him today, his 
bright fez pushed down over his ears by his heavy bundle, a 
cotton frock hooked on its hanger to the top fluttering beside 
him. The dhobis, with no facilities for drying or even ironing 
indoors, find it impossible to fulfil the “ out at 8 and back at 5” 
schedule, and clean clothes cease to appear automatically in 
drawer and wardrobe ; and after two days’ khaki shorts and 
coloured shirts brighten offices where white is normally impera- 
tive. In house and office alike there has been a hurried mobilis- 
ing of buckets and bowls to collect drips landing inconsiderately 
on bed or desk ‘or trickling down walls, leaving trails on the 
whitewash. In a dry land no builder troubles with the difficult 
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task of discovering if buildings are watertight, and few are, - 
Rain is expensive. 

The aerodrome is out of use for several hours, and mail 
days are instantly disorganised. But one can set off across the 
waterlogged isthmus by the Sheikh Othman road certain fot 
once that it is unnecessary to allow anything up to twenty minutes 
for a halt where the road crosses the airstrip and the barrier is 
so often inexorably down. Should it descend now, it would not 
trap those who have so often sat impatient and impotent within 
sight of first tee and stables. Except for the occasional sand- 
storms of July and August, Aden does not expect to have the 
weather interfere with its recreations, but overnight the browng 
and fairways of the golf course, the polo field and tennis courts 
become waterlogged, and disconsolate enthusiasts wonder what 
to do in the late afternoon. The “1 must have my exercise” 
brigade crowd the squash courts, the damp sand of the children’s 
beach is deserted, the bathing club uninviting under grey skies, 

In club and mess the Tanks, normally ignored except when 
we show the sights to visitors from passing ships, become a topig 
of conversation. This chain of deep reservoirs, formed by exca- 
vation and the sub-division by masonry walls of a steep gorge 
with an extensive catchment area, is credited to the Persians 
during their occupation of Aden circa 600 A.v. They feature 
in travellers’ accounts of various times, and the silt of centuries 
was finally cleared in 1856-58. The dry rocky hillsides and the 
puny puddles which occasionally collect are in ridiculous contrast 
to the estimated capacity of twenty million gallons, making it 
hard to credit that they could ever have justified the labour of 
their construction. They were last full in 1940, and older resi- 
dents remember 1926 when a cloudburst filled them in a matter 
of hours ; cascades tumbled down the hillsides, and the overflow 
from the Tanks rushed down the wadi through the old town in 
Crater to the sea. 

The ‘Caronia,’ on a dollar-earning cruise, docks under grey 
skies, and her passengers pick their way along muddy streets. 
Americans from her, whisked off to the Tanks by importunate 
taxi-drivers, will find the account of them in the guide-book less 
incredible than most other visitors, and a prolongation and inten- 
sification of the rainfall might have provided them with a 
spectacle which few of the European community can claim to 
have seen. It would have been a pleasing gesture to the finest 
ship to use the Aden harbour. 

But there are compensations. The air is washed clear of dust, 
and between the showers the distant mountains of the Arabian 
mainland, generally invisible in haze, stand out clearly. The 
brightly painted funnels show up vividly above gleaming white 
upperworks of liners, cargo-boats and tankers as they lie in the 
outer anchorage awaiting the pilot’s launch. As she steams out 
towards the Red Sea, the sun shines at last on the ‘ Caronia’s* 
pale green hull and brilliant red-and-black funnel. Behind her 
Little Aden, usually an arresting flat silhouette of jagged peaks 
against the sky, becomes three-dimensional in the clear air, across 
a sea glassy calm except for the ripples of the shoals of fish over 
which a seagull glides for an easy catch. The peak of Shamsam 
is hidden in rainclouds, and the lower slopes, generally dull 
grey-brown, are revealed in unsuspected variations of sepia, buff 
and terra-cotta. The plants in the gardens take on a vivider and 
more natural green, and grow prodigiously ; the garden-boy wears 
a broad smile, for Allah, by sending the rain, has relieved him of 
the labour of carrying buckets or plying the hose. : 

The nightly spectacle of the sun setting behind Little Aden 
has its brilliance increased to “ more than Oriental splendour.” 
Overnight the wind sweeps the rain-clouds away, the sun shines 
again uninterruptedly, appearing to have gained in strength in 
its enforced seclusion, a pungent smell rises from the drying earth, 
Sky and sea are blue again, the nearer landscape retains its 
sparkling clarity of colour, but the distant mountains have with- 
drawn into the haze. The dhobi arrives daily, the mails come 
and go to time, the golf-course is drying, the car is washed clean, 
life resumes its accustomed ways. But it was a pity the Tanks 
didn’t fill! 
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A Hundred Not Out 


By LAURENCE ADKINS (Downing College, Cambridge) 


WEEK ago a group of Cambridge undergraduates got 
together in their three-roomed office—second floor 
back—subbed the news, laid out the news-pages, and 

generally carried out the hundred and one odd jobs which go 
to producing a newspaper. Reporters were out on last-minute 
news-stories or assigned to late-night meetings, and at six o’clock 
on Friday evening the editor with his assistants moved down to 
the premises of the local press. Towards midnight the pages 
started rolling off, and on Saturday morning Varsity, the weekly 
urdergraduate newspaper, was on sale at the bookstalls for the 
hundredth time. 

Since that day in April four years ago when Varsity first came 
out, it has been published each Saturday eight times a term. 
Even.during the difficulties created by the printers’ dispute last 
year, when the local newspaper was unable to print the paper 
for a month, it came out all the same, first in a four-page 
emergency edition and then in its normal size of twelve pages 
at a press twenty miles away For amateur journalists the task 
presented by a change-over in lay-out and type was at once a 
nightmare and an exhilarating experience. Circulation has risen 


to a steady 6,500—almost one for every member of the university.” 


In the early days it was next to nothing, and copies had to be 
hawked around the streets and lecture-rooms by the staff itself, 
because newsagents were unwilling to handle what they thought 
was just another undergraduate magazine, which in a few weeks’ 
time would disappear from the scene leaving only bad debts 
behind. Certainly their reluctance was not unjustified, for maga- 
zines by undergraduates here have an unfortunate habit of 
making a grand stage entrance only to fade away in a lamentable, 
and sometimes lamented, exit. 

The newsagents were not the only people to be dubious. 
Frank Owen, editor of the Daily Mail, warned in the first issue 
that “ it takes a brave man to launch a new journal these days, 
beset as newspapermen are by rising costs, restricted newsprint 
and an enquiring Press Commission.” The first editors of 
Varsity weren't quite sure whether they were brave or foolish, but 
they did know that they were determined, and that they had a 
belief in a responsibility to the community for which the paper 
existed. Perhaps, too, they were fortunate in that they wrote to 
G. B. S. for advice, and in reply received one of his famous post- 
cards severely rapping them on ghe knuckles: “Why do you 
young Varsity men always begin your novel enterprises by 
addressing yourselves to the very old who cannot be of any use 
to you? Leave the old in peace: their bolts are shot.” 

As a newspaper it has qualities all its own. Cynics, of course, 
may point out that it has as yet to be blooded, for it has still 
to figure in a libel action ; but the historian glancing through 
its files will now and then come upon the discreet apology which 
would seem to indicate that such an action has perhaps been 
touch and go. Nevertheless Varsity is more proud of two 
characteristics which are unusual—its unquestionable yet elusive 
independence and its spirit of co-operation. No one owns it 
and no one sponsors it, either financially or editorially. A new 
editor is elected each term by the retiring executive and takes 
over nominal ownership, and each term the new editor proclaims 
the independent policy of the newspaper. Critics who believe 
they see left- or right-wing bias are apt to smile at this pro- 
nouncement ; but, though the editor will speak his mind and 
ride a pet hobby-horse, the next week will see the opposite point 
of view given greater space on the letter-page, while next term 
will probably see a complete reversal of editorial opinion. To 
the general public, so used to expect the party line from its paper, 
such a state of affairs would be bewildering ; but how else could 
it be on Varsity when members of the staff are Socialist, Con- 
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servative and Liberal, heretic and Christian, utopian and revojy. 
tionary, sportsmagaand aesthete, lowbrow, highbrow and what 
have you? Varsity provides a forum for all opinions, and it jg 
always the reader who has the last word. 

One of its early editorials stated: “ We believe we can per- 
form an important function in the university and provide a link 
between the university authorities and the undergraduates, }j 
will be our duty to foster a sense of unity.” It was a bold state. 
ment. University authorities were at first openly antagonistic of 
justifiably shy. Gradually, when they became convinced of jtg 
sincerity and seriousness of purpose, university authorities were 
persuaded to become less stubborn. Heads of departments wil] 
now talk more freely, while the University Health Service, for 
instance, despite the customary caution of all medical bodies. 
will willingly entrust news of a polio case to the paper, certain 
that it will be handled responsibly and without sensation. 

Without doubt the rdle of Varsity within the university wil] 
undergo many changes. From the start editorials have criticised 
and made suggestions about such thorny topics as lectures, the 
examination system, lodging-houses and proctorial discipline, 
Whether that rdle becomes more active remains to be seep, 
Recently a definite attempt was made to conduct an under. 
graduate panel of research into the problems of supervisions, 
lectures and examinations, with a view to providing useful in. 
formation for the university authorities. At the same time a 
detailed Gallup poll was run on students’ opinions on Korea 
and the use of the atom bomb, whileywhen it seemed possible 
that there might be a contested election for the new Chancellor 
last November, there was little doubt that Varsity was prepared 
to take sides. Some felt that all this wasn’t Varsity’s function, 
that opinion polls were discreditable, and that what they wanted 
was “eleven pages of comic-strip and one of photographs.” 
The debate continues, not in any theoretical discussion, but in 
the day-to-day working-out between the newspaper and its 
readers. A “happy medium” seems likely. 

Whatever happens, Varsity will be a source of fascinating 
research in the future for the historian or the merely curious. Its 
library of over 3,000 photographs alone will be valuable. In one 
issue one can read of a Royal visit, of the gentleman who stared 
at the ceiling for an hour during an examination and then walked 
out, and of the night-climber who put a kettle on King’s College 
Chapel. The personal column will disclose many curiosities, 
among them the moving notice revealing a tragedy of rustication: 
“Mr. A—— B regrets that, owing to circumstances over 
which he has no control, he will be unable to keep his engage- 
ments,” or the plainly irreligious note which appeared during a 
Mission Week: “C.U. Cannibal Club, triennial banquet. Great 
St. Mary’s, November 27th. Dress optional.” 

But for the present Varsity continues to be read. The reason 
for the rise to its present circulation is not difficult to find. It 
is because Varsity provides the undergraduate with the news and 
views of his fellow-undergraduates. At a time when the student 
population of Cambridge tops the inflated level of seven 
thousand ; when the college system has largely broken down; 
when only one year in three is spent in college, so that it is 
possible to go through one’s career without knowing some 
members of your own college even; when the scientist 
seldom comes in contact with his fellow-scientist, let alone the 
humanist—at such a time Varsity acts as the undergraduate’s 
eyes and ears. News about the university is there for all to 
read. The undergraduate of one college knows what is going 
on in another college ; the actor can, if he wishes, find out what 
is happening in the sport or rowing world ; the tutor and super 
visor can judge the temper and interests of the undergraduates— 
in short, Varsity provides that sense of unity, of belonging toa 
corporate body, the university, which is a part of any university 
education. Without it Cambridge would be a mass of separate 
groups knowing little or nothing about each other. For that 
reason alone, whatever the type of wicket it has to bat on in the 
future, Varsity seems good for a few more hundreds. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM unaware whether it be true that Mr. Bernard Baruch 

advised Mr. Churchill to cancel his projected visit to the 

United States in view of the intense anti-British feeling 
aroused by the MacArthur episode. It would be strange indeed 
if the greatest Anglo-American of the century were precluded 
from revisiting his half-native land by what to us cppears a 
Transatlantic nerve-storm. It seems that nothing, not even 
General Marshall’s calm but weighty denials, will disabuse the 
American public of the impression that General MacArthur was 
sacrificed as a result of the rabbit subservience of the State 
Department to the Foreign Office in London. Every comment, 
every careless aside made over here, is relayed to the United 
States, and often in distorted or dislocated form, in order to 
strengthen this impression. Whether this be all part of cunning 
Republican propaganda I do not pretend to know ; it has always 
been a Valuable plank in American platform politics to suggest 
that your opponents are bound hand and foot in grovelling 
servitude to British imperialism. But I do know, and have often 
experienced, that Americans possess a special brand of sensibility 
reserved for their dealings with the British. They can stand 
many things from other foreigners ; they will smile the smile of 
a hospital matron when insulted by their neighbours of Latin 
America; but an Englishman has only got to make a mild 
remark for them to see projected upon the retina of their blood- 
shot eyes the whole weary procession of English wickedness lit 
by the flames of the White House in 1812. I understand some- 
thing of this curious illusion, of this strange obsession. We in 
our rough island story have had so many different enemies that 
our sense of hereditary hostility has become a trifle blurred ; one 
cannot go on being angry about the Romans, or Hengist and 
Horsa, or the Bayeux Tapestry, or the loss of Calais, or Medina 
Sidonia, or Admiral de Ruyter, or Junot or Tirpitz. But the 
American child starts his history with the Boston tea-party, and 
the red-coats seem to haunt him for ever afterwards. 

* * . - 


It is most natural that the Americans should at this moment 
be angry with us over the Far Eastern situation. It is only 
human nature to feel that one is expected to carry the whole 
burden while one’s partners and associates lie back and comment 
on one’s mistakes. Mr. Churchill, in his great and valuable 
speech last week, was fully justified in warning us of the danger 
of “ girding” at the United States or of creating the impression 
“that they were left to do all the work while we pulled at their 
coat-tails and read them moral.lessons on statecraft and the love 
we ought to have for China.” After all, we must remember 
that in this Korean campaign the Americans have lost something 
like 70,000 killed, wounded and missing, and that still there is 
no clear evidence how we can put a stop to this preventive war. 
I think the Americans are perfectly right in reproaching us for 
having recognised Red China without previous agreement cither 
with them or with our Dominions. I think they are also right 
in resenting the fact that for selfish reasons we have allowed 
supplies, some of which are certainly sinews of war, to enter 
China via Hong Kong. The figures that they have been given 
for these erring exports may have been inaccurate or exaggerated 
figures ; but the fact remains that we were exchanging goods 
and services with the people who were killing the armed forces 
of United Nations. Is it so very astonishing, so very impulsive, 
of the Americans to feel that we have not been behaving with 
due consideration for others? The Americans are by tradition 
inclined to believe the worst of us: it is deplorable when we 
provide them with grounds for this belief. 

* . * 

I hope Mr. Churchill’s speech, as well as the excellent state- 
ment made by Sir Hartley Shawcross, will be widely reproduced 
in the United States Press and on their multitudinous wireless. 


They should do some good. My American friends are always 
telling me that what the great white soul of America really loves 
and enjoys is what is called “ plain speaking.” It may be true 
that there exist some two or three hundred Americans, a tiny 
band of eccentrics, who really do enjoy being spoken to plainly 
by foreigners of nationality other than British ; but even then 
the experience is a form of masochism, producing exquisite sen- 
sations of flagellation. But the Americans who enjoy being 
plainly spoken to by Englishmen must be reduced to forty or 
fifty unhappy individuals now being treated in one or other of 
those excellent institutions where perversions are tended gently, 
and sometimes cured. There is something about the English 
that makes the ordinary healthy American feel he is being talked 
down to. It is partly our accent, which is to them either incom- 
prehensible or patronising ; it is partly our natural reserve, we 
having been trained from boyhood not to show off and they 
having been trained from boyhood to show off all the time ; and 
it is partly our beastly shyness, a defect that they consider either 
simply silly, or else hypocritical, or else assumed to conceal the 
extent of our boredom with life in general and American women 
in particular. All these things set the teeth of the Americans 
on edge and at the same time increase their blood pressure to 
a point where the flames of the White House start to dance. 
. * * * 

Americans, I have found, do not enjoy being told that they 
are as sensitive as a schoolgirl in her second term at Roedean. 
Should these words of mine catch the eye of any good American, 
should he or she have been kind enough to read as far as this 
paragraph, I ask them to pause for an instant and consider 
whether they are not feeling irritated. If they have to admit that 
they can detect a certain flush under the collar, if they are obliged 
to confess that this article appears to them ignorant and con- 
descending, then I beg them to pause again and to consider 
whether such sensitiveness is worthy of the great eagle whose 
giant wings are stretched in love and protection of the weaker 
world. In the days when we were the puissant, if rather somno- 
lent, lion, we rather liked having our tail twisted ; it produced 
in us an agteeable sensation of tittivation; but brush with a 
brush of camel’s hair the extreme tail-feather of the American 
eagle and the eyes will flash in noble defiance and the talons 
twitch. No people, again, that has ever acquired a position of 
great responsibility can combine, as the Americans can combine, 
constant suspiciousness with extreme gullibility. I have seer 
American statesmen of great intelligence and virility actually 
quail before the imagined machinations of European diplomacy ; 
and I have seen American business-men burst boyishly into the 
lowest circles of international finance, grinning with confidence 
in their ability to detect and rout all possible evil combinations. 
These experiences have filled me with a certain melancholy. 1 
am never quite sure whether I like the Americans very much, but 
I am positive that I love them. I cannot even hear an American 
voice in the street without a warm heart-movement of affection. 
It is sad indeed that they should be so hyper-sensitive that one 
hardly dares to finger them at all. 

x * * * 

What are we to do about it, pending the distant day when 
America has developed sufficient self-confidence to possess a 
sense of humour? They are a very witty people; but they 
are quite unable to stand being laughed at, even affectionately. 
If plain-speaking makes them angry and even the mildest teasing 
wounds their Roedean hearts, how are we, without offence, to 
convey to them something of our accumulated tolerance and 
wisdom? Only, I feel, at the top level. Advice in such delicate 
conditions must be given privately, not publicly ; for the loud- 
speaker diplomacy of Lake Success we must substitute the alcove 
diplomacy of Madame de Pompadour. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“ Caesar and Cleopatra.” By Bernard Shaw. 


Tue ingenious splendours of Mr. Michael Benthall’s production and 
the admirable acting of Sir Laurence Olivier and Miss Vivien Leigh 
cannot dispel the impression that this is a second-rate play. Shaw— 
like Shakespeare, but with less excuse—returned from rummaging 
in the box-room of history with more junk than he really needed 
for his purpose ; and as we follow his central theme we keep on 
stubbing our toes against historical facts (the burning of the library 
at Alexandria, for instance) which were coincidental with rather 
than relevant to that theme and the manner of whose presentation 
recalls a bright, brisk, knowing footnote in Time Magazine. About 
some of the minor characters we should have been told either 
a good deal less or a great deal more than we are told; Achillas, 
for instance, and Lucius Septimius are imponderable figures whose 
complicated status is explained sufficiently to make them seem 
potentially important but who turn out not to matter after all. And 
the interminable jokes about the unpronounceability of Ftatateeta’s 
name can scarcely be said to exhibit our author's genius at its best. 
But Mr. Shaw's Caesar is a clever and disarming essay on the 
worth of power to its possessor, and Sir Laurence Olivier—dry, 
quizzical, world-weary—draws a brilliant portrait of the middle-aged 
emperor. Shaw must, I think, have been a man who had only an 
academic understanding of responsibility, and though he often 
reminds us of the burdens of empire and command which Caesar 
carried he cannot make us feel their weight; they are like the 
empty suitcases which actors always carry on the stage. But 
within the limits of-the -part Sir Laurence’s quiet, assured playing 
could not be bettered. Miss Leigh, who never lets us forget that 
a kitten has sharp claws, is equally good, and offsets with a kind 
of tart gaminerie those occasional lapses into the winsome to which 
Shaw, when writing about young ladies, was always liable. Mr. 
Wilfred Hyde White is as usual uproariously and apparently effort- 
lessly funny as the insular Britannus, Mr. Neall MacGinnis does 
well as Rufio and Mr. Robert Helpmann is lively and Levantine as 
Apollodorus. Mr. Roger Furse’s scenery is first-class. A later 
episode in Cleopatra's career, dealt with by an earlier playwright 
and performed by the same company, will be reviewed in these 
columns next week. PETER FLEMING. 


(St. James’s.) 


“ Hassan.” By James Elroy Flecker. (Cambridge.) 


Tue friction of twénty-eight years has rubbed some of the gold 
off the road to Samarkand ; but that is not to say that Flecker’s 
entertainment is dull. Mr. Basil Dean was quick to take the 
advice of critics (not that he could have needed their prompting, 
after the near disaster of the first performance) and cut the text 
severely. Even so it runs for three hours, and one would not have 
been sorry had Mr. Dean been ruthless enough to scrap a lot of 
the dancing, too; it has a sadly self-conscious air on the modest 
stage of this theatre; the swirling and thumping and uttering of 
cries in unison—there is more than a touch of comic opera about 
it all. One saw two dancers collide and glare at one another 
impolitely for a split second before resuming: so harassing was 
their situation that they can hardly be blamed. And then the comic 
rivalry between the police and the military—how weirdly out of 
key this is, like some cheerfully bouncing lines by Gilbert tacked 
on to the stately, high-flown stanzas of Fitzgerald. Otherwise, while 
there is all the world of difference between the exotic Orientalism 
of Hassan and poetic drama.-as it is being austerely shaped today, 
there is no reason why Flecker’s conventions should not be willingly 
accepted and the spectacular cascades of extravagant imagery 
enjoyed There is also, although the elaboration of the language 
and the complexities of production tend throughout to dull it, rather 
more dramatic edge to the writing than might have been apparent 
in that long first performance. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Frederick Valk is altogether happy as 
the great Caliph or Mr. André Huguenet as the elevated Confec- 
tioner. The one’s performance is a deal too ponderous, the other's 
not weighty enough. Miss Elizabeth Sellars’ Yasmin is as tempting 
a creature as may be imagined, Miss Hilda Simms’ Pervaneh a lithe 
mountain-cat, and Mr. Laurence Harvey's Rafi a fit lover for her. 
But it falls to Mr. Laurence Hardy as the poet Ishak to give by 
far the best performance of the evening. Whenever he speaks he 
holds the attention as no other player does. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


“Payment on Demand.” (Odeon.)——* The Sun Sets at Dawn,” 
(Plaza.) 


Payment on Demand is not one of the best films to which Miss 
Bette Davis has subscribed her talents, but with her as the pro- 
tagonist it is impossible to dismiss it as just another picture about 
an ambitious woman whose marriage is wrecked by her greed 
This, in fact, is what it is, Miss Davis's initial dreams for her 
husband’s success and her methods of materialising them being 
shown us in a number of flashbacks, the purposeful girl—played 
in spite of obvious handicaps, to perfection—growing into the 
jewelled puppet, the steel heart in the velvet bodice ; the “ Dayis 
special” in fact. But who can fail to be diverted from the griefs 
of a hackneyed story, a moderate script and tame direction when 
that most leading of all leading ladies is looking down from: the 
screen through those heavy-lidded, hypnotising eyes of hers? Give 
her the corniest phrase and she clips it into a magical shape ; even 
the back of her head has a message and her walk a meaning, though 
what they are I have no idea. 

In the shadows at her side Mr. Barry Sullivan gives a good serious 
performance as a husband driven mad by parties, and Miss Jane 
Cowl, as a climber who has climbed into loneliness with only a 
gigolo and a glass of rum to fill the void, is, of course, excellent, 
As the heroine’s daughters the Misses Betty Lunn and Peggie Castle 
revolve dimly on the outer rim of their mother’s effulgence, and 
Mr. Otto Kruger and Mr. John Sutton are also present. Really, 
it is hardly fair. 

7 * * o 


One must salute a new company for daring to present as its 
first picture a melodrama round the death-cell of a prison. Produced 
by Miss Helen Rathvon and directed and written by Mr. Paul H, 
Sloane, The Sun Sets at Dawn dramatises a true-life story of how 
a youth accused of murder was found to be innocent two minutes 
after the electric chair had failed in its mission and merely fused 
the lights. Save for Mr. Walter Reed as the prison chaplain, the 
cast is up to now unknown, and Mr. Philip Shawn, Miss Sally 
Parr and Mr. Lee Fredericks, the latter a particularly compelling 
villain, acquit themselves nobly in parts of great emotional con- 
plexity. The film is slow and unutterably gloomy, but it has its 
moments of tenseness, of excitement and fear, which augur well for 


the future. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
BALLET 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


JoHN CRANKO, the active young resident choreographer of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, has just presented another new work, 
Harlequin in April. Rather curiously the programme calls it a 
“pantomime with divertissements,” which seems far too modest a 
description for a ballet so well knit together and absolutely without 
any padding. But this is not the only misleading feature of 
Harlequin in April. Mr. Cranko quotes lines from The Burial of 
the Dead in T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land—incidentally, this programme- 
quotation does not indicate that fourteen lines have been cut out 
of the middle—which invites us to decide how well he has interpreted 
so profound a motif. This is his great mistake. 

His ballet is on a different level, for he restricts man’s aspirations 
to one particular aspect, whereas Mr. Eliot's lines surely suggest 
a far wider and deeper meaning. In his first act the choreographer 
has interpreted the poet’s “ stirring Dull roots with spring rain” and 
has finely suggested the human being, in the shape of Harlequin, 
as breaking away from earth-bound life to search for his ideal. 
But then comes the anti-climax in the discovery that the ideal is 
only the sensual love of man for woman, a goal which is never 
reached because of the barrier set up by the Unicorn, “ the tradi- 
tional guardian of chastity.” I do not believe in too literary an 
approach: in the evaluation of the interpretative arts, but in this 
instance Mr. Cranko has insisted upon it, and therefore one can 
only conclude that he has chosen symbols too light in weight and 
too narrow in scope for so deep a theme. 

Why not omit Mr. Eliot's lines from the programme and enable 
the ballet to stand upon its own feet? It is quite capable of doing 
so, for on its own plane it is beautifully realised ; the music. by 
Richard Arnell, the décor and costumes by John Piper, are woven 
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into the choreographic pattern with a masterly touch. Stanley 
Holden’s Pierrot is first-rate, Patricia Miller's Columbine full of 
charm, and David Blair's Harlequin, though not deeply enough felt 
in its tragedy, 1s splendidly danced. 

If John Cranko develops as steadily and patiently as he is now 
doing, he should eventually become a choreographer of real note. 
And apart from the reservation regarding its literary association, I 
think Harlequin in April is one of his finest works to date. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 


MUSIC 


Tuere are not many new voices in this year’s Ring at Covent 
Garden. In Rheingold Otakar Kraus sings Alberich, and his full, 
round, musical tone gives to the part the dignity that Wagner 
wished, as well as the purely musical quality which in previous 
years has been lacking in Grahame Clifford’s raspingly villainous 
interpretation, effective as it was. Peter Klein, still to be heard 
in Siegfried, promised in Rheingold to make as excellent a Mime, 
both musically and dramatically, as two years ago. Hans Hotter 
in Walkiire is the angriest Wotan I ever remember seeing, but he 
makes a noble tower of rage, and his voice is. under far better 
control, no longer liable to spread and oscillate under the pressure 
of emotion. His diction, on the other hand, is subject to an 
unfortunate mannerism which, in Wotan’s longer tirades, becomes 
most irritating. He “voices” all his consonants, regardless of the 
German language, so that Jn festen Schlaf verschliess’ ich dich 
(for example) actually sounds: In vesten Zhlaf verzhliess’ igh digh. 
Whether this tendency is due to some theory of voice-production 
or no, it is a serious fault in an otherwise fine singer. Set Svan- 
holm, who rather exaggerates the flibbertigibbet in Loge, sang 
Siegmund with greater warmth and looser tone than in previous 
years, and Gottlob Frick made a most imposing Hunding, impres- 
sive by the commanding beauty of his voice and relying very little 
on his bearskin and spear. 

Among the women Sylvia Fisher, as Sieglinde, has been pre- 
eminent for the beauty of her voice and the noble pathos of her 
acting. She has really mastered both the part and her nervousness, 
her voice now rides comfortably over the orchestra and she does 
not resort to forcing or spreading to make herself heard or to 
obtain increased dramatic effect. Both these faults mar Anny 
Konetzni’s Briinnhilde, which lacks beauty of tone and line, although 
always confident and efficient. The Valkyries are as good this year 
as the Rhinemaiden are poor ; the first scene of Rheingold depends 
on lyrical beauty of tone, pure singing with very little of the 
dramatic emphasis (or the heavy orchestral batteries supporting) 
proper to the Valkyries’ scene. The orchestra under Karl Rankl 
is much firmer and more coherent. Valhalla appears secure and 
opulent in the brass, and if the waters of the Rhine still start to 
flow somewhat uneasily, flow they do, without the embarrassing 
bubbles and airlocks of former years. The strings still lack lyrical 
intensity, and the body of ‘cellos in the first act of Walkiire quite 
miss the chance of beating the tenor at his own game. But on the 
whole there is marked progress, and the days of orchestral bumps 
and pot-holes have gone, let us hope for ever. 

I had hardly given voice to my last week’s complaint of the 
gloom prevalent among our younger composers. when I heard 
Gordon Jacob’s horn concerto played with dazzling virtuosity by 
Dennis Brain, with Kathleen Riddick’s string orchestra. We have 
grown so accustomed to equating “ good” with “ difficult” music, 
significance with some form of pessimism or anxiety and power with 
violence, that such music as this—fresh, vigorous, easy on the ear 
but neither cheap nor cloying, perfectly designed for its medium and 
as pleasant to perform as to hear—easily passes unnoticed. It is 
not, lays no claims to be, great music, and it is the expression of a 
contented, rather than a restless or unhappy, personality, not neces- 
sarily unaware of tragedy but well-balanced in its reaction to it. 
Much of Haydn’s music could be described not very differently ; 
and even a lesser Haydn is a very welcome figure nowadays. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


RECENT RECORDS 


Vocat. The quality of the singing in the Anthology of English 
Church Music (Col.) is very uneven. King’s College Choir always 
come off well ; "but there are passages in Wesley’s Ascribe unto the 
Lord which do no credit to anyone (including the composer). The 
Good Friday music from Parsifal could hardly find better exponents 
than Ludwig Weber and the Vienna Philharmonic ; and Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf sings Signore, ascolta from Turandot, Act 1, with great 
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grace and accomplishment. For H.M.V. Victoria de los Angeles 
has recorded two tonadillas which show her to be still immeasurably 
at her best in Spanish music. For Decca Rafael Arie has made a 
very fine recording of Ella giammai m’ amo from Don Carlos ; and 
Renata Tebaldi sings the Jewel Song from Faust with a rather hard 
brilliance which disqualifies her for the Ballade on the other side. 
CHAMBER Music. The best of the recordings by the London 
Baroque Ensemble (Parlophone) is Haydn’s St. Antony Diverti- 
mento, a delightful piece very well played and recorded. The 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra score another bull’s-eye with their 
recording of the third Brandenburg Concerto (Decca), and Lipatti’s 
playing of two Bach transcriptions (Col.) are, like everything that 
he recorded, models of piano-playing and interpretation. Be, & 


the Persian of Sa’ib 
(1605—1677) 


Verses from 


Poet at the Court of the Grand Mogul, and later Poet Laureate to 
Abbas Il, Shah of Persia 


ON A CANDLE GUTTERING 


Tue Candle does not mourn the Moth 
Which found oblivion in her light: 
Although the dawn is near she weeps, 
Remembering her own dark night. 


OUR HOST 


WITHIN this Tavern nought is wasted: 
Here delicious wines are tasted: 

Then. while the guests prepare to sup, 
Our Host will put aside the cup, 

And from a handful of the clay 

That you or I might throw away, 
Upon his potter's wheel will spin 

A cooling Wine-jar for the Inn. 


ON PASSING A GRAVEYARD 


"Twixt Death’s dark shuttered mansion 
And Life’s fair countryside 

Stands nothing save an emblem 

A hand’s breadth wide ; 

And as I pass the graveyard, 

Where Death impatient stands, 

I see the dead men beckoning 

With bone-white hands. 


J. C. E. Bowen. 





” 
“The BSpectator,” May 17th, 1851 
LITERARY PATRONAGE 

DEALING with “ the seedy author” question in his happiest vein 
of satire, Mr. Thackeray has done much to accomplish his own 
wish, that the miserable literary hack of George the Third’s 
time should be hissed out of society, “ The oppressed author” 
is “a disreputable old phantom”; and when Mr. Thackeray 
declares that he does not believe in patrons, his belief coincides 
with a social fact of our day. Authors do not win their way 
to celebrity or sustenance by playing the lickspittle, or haunting 
the halls of the great to pick up little crumbs on sufferance, 
like a stray dog. ... The great prizes of the day will be won 
by those whose works hit, not the strong elemental feelings 
which move the bulk of mankind, still left by civilisation below 
the book-purchasing level of means, nor the most exalted and 
refined taste, but human nature in that peculiar state of develop- 
ment, half cultivated, half narrowed, which is proper to what 
the dialect of the day calls the middle class. Mr. Thackeray 
will have no difficulty in perceiving that the highest style of 
satire, eminently successful though it may be, is not the most 
successful ; the middle-class consumer prefers, not the highest 
style of portrait-painting, but that portrait of his own class which 
is made by one of his own class, and does not rise to too 
difficult a gradient above his own range of ideas. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 63 
Report by Margaret Usborne 


A prize was offered for an extract from a new Essay of Elia on 
one of the following subjects: Shaw's Corner in Hertfordshire ; 
Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Canasta ; the South Bank, 1951 ; the Stone 
and the Abbey ; a present-day popular fallacy. 

I confess that after I set this competition I began to be in a mild 
panic of uncertainty about the criteria of Elian-ness, or lack of it, 
by which I ought to judge the entries. My panic was not much 
allayed at first glance. Most of the essays could, at more or less 
of a pinch, have been written by Lamb in one or other of his moods, 
though perhaps not so many by Elia. 

A few chances were spoilt by obvious and unworthy mistakes— 
one, Aorresco, though not without smugness, referens, of Latin 
gender. Some entries were soo Elian, overburdened with tags and 
references. Others I discarded for too much topical axe-grinding. 
I preferred the light of touch and the timeless. (One possible winner 
was demoted to an anonymous but otherwise honourable mention 
on the perhaps illogical grounds that he quoted from a hymn—in 
itself improbable, I thought—that could not have been written till 
well after Lamb’s death.) 

Popular fallacies were indeed popular. The mysteries of Canasta 
apparently frightened competitors as much as they do the setter. 
The only Mrs. Battle gets, with the prize, my gratitude for being 
the only one and not too esoteric at that. The Abbey and the 
Stone, which I expected to be the easiest, with such a close example 
to follow, turned out to be unpopular and unsuccessful, probably 
for that reason. Mr. N. Hodgson’s Old Rectory was the best of 
the Shaw’s Corners. Its beginning was unfortunately intangibly 
un-Elian but the end, with its apt Horatian tag, 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
ANGULUS ridet,. .. 
was excellent. The bright lights and modernism of the South Bank, 
1951, were too much for Lamb. 
Prizes: £1 each to R. Kennard Davis, Michael James, R. J. P. 


Hewison, Roger Hobden and Cinna. Runners-up, W. M. Mathieson, 


J. Rogan, Valerie Ranzetta and G. J. Blundell. 
PRIZES 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
(A present-day popular fallacy that “This is the age of the common 
man”) 

Heaven help us if it were so! But I protest (whether it be due to 
some special infirmity of vision) that I have never yet set eyes on this 
phenomenon—this glorious epitome and compendium of humanity. Nor, 
if I may confess to so unfashionable a particularity, do I greatly desire 
to do so. For myself, I feel the differences in mankind perhaps to an 
unhealthy excess. I choose my companions chiefly for some indivi- 
duality of character which they manifest. When I sit down to a modest 
repast with G. D. and Will Weatherall and honest Captain Jackson, 
it is the singularity of each, the special essence, distilled by the alchemy 
of the viands, the warming liquors, the friendly vapour of the Indian 
weed, and the unregulated talk that gives savour to the feast. Boil them 
together in some Medea’s cauldron, strain off the individual elements, 
and present me with the residue, labelled “common man,” and my 
stomach will disrelish it. 

This, it seems, is what our modern wiseacres seek to do. From the 
moment when the child, barely weaned, is snatched from his precious, 
private world of home to some vast common school, to the hour when 
he leaves his standard council house to breathe his last in a gaunt 
Institution, they labour to reduce him to a bare unit in a sum, an un 
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differentiated figure upon a chart. But Nature, who hateth uniformi 
and bestoweth a separate beauty upon every leaf, will not be sainsald 
In his heart, man crav@s ever for the particular and the rare. O ye tribes 
of planners and statisticians! I will then believe in the truth of your 
doctrines when I hear some lover serenading the Common Woman with 
an ode! 
(MICHAEL JAMES) 

(Mrs. Battle’s opinions on Canasta) 

Sometimes, when the mood took her, or when she desired a lighter 
sport than the serious dedication of whist, she would call for the canasta 
packs. It was a silly game, she frequently told me, with a whole new 
abracadabra of outlandish terms—the meld—the canastra pure—the 
canasta mixed—the wild card—the freeze—but there could be no doubj 
that it was modish and that the turn of fortune lent a rejuvenating 
excitement to the table. However, she steadfastly refused to learn the 
intricacies of the score. These were even worse than cribbage, she 
declared, and took sweh an unconscionable time: those who had elected 
to hold the pencil were obliged to worry so much over their calculations 
that they lost all enjoyment in the game. 

On one occasion, playing at canasta with two of her nieces and the 
young fop who was their escort, and the game turning on the hazard 
of the ultimate up-card, this brave youth declared that at his club they 
played the American rules. 1 have never seen the old lady more magni- 
ficent in her indignation, as she rose valiantly, a second Boadicea, in 
defence of her native land. 

“I take it, Sir, that you are yourself a colonial, or you would not 
speak so readily of other rules than those which are followed in this 
household.” 

“But Mrs. Battle, ma’am, the game is American.” 

“ And to which country, Sir, would you say the Americans owe their 
allegiance ? ” 

“Why, to this one, for sure.” 

Sarah Battle, triumphant, modified the cold hauteur of her eye, and 
permitted herself to smile. j 

“Well then, Sir, may we not proceed with our game, in the English 
fashion ?” 

(R. J. P. Hewson) 
(A present-day popular fallacy that “ The English cannot cook ”) 

This is as slanderous an aspersion as any we have challenged. English 
cooking—truly understood—for simplicity of method applied to excel- 
lence of ingredients, leads the world. Think of roast beef, steak and 
kidney pudding, buttered eggs, devilled bones, tarts, syllabubs, junkets, 
flummeries. Are these not English? Are they not cooking? They 
admit, mayhap, to the charge of incorporating a superflux of the 
carnivorous. They are solid, made for bluff tastes and healthy appetites. 
Our English cooks are no fabricators of kickshaws for the titillation of 
queasy palates. 

Praxiteles would have been to seek given aught but the finest Parian, 
or the true components of his chryselephantine divinities. Cellini 
demanded pure gold as the only fit material for his genius. If French- 
men and Italians have commenced maestri of sauces and ragoiits, "tis 
but perforce—to gild and gloss the toughness of their beef, the poorness 
of their mutton and the paucity of both. We English deign not to 
dress ourselves, or our meat, in chains of maccaroni. Jack Cade ina 
Kentish garden lauded sallets, but his countrymen are more often 
herbalists than herbarians. If now our attenuate bill of fare mono- 
tonously proffers cottage pie and watery greens, with prunes uncustarded 
for a remove, ‘tis because, denied its traditional materials, a nation of 
artists has lost heart. 

This saying is one with that other calumny, that the English are feeble 
linguists. At High Dutch and Spanish, and such propinquitous and 
modern instances, we may not shine. These demand but a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue. Propound a worthy task and, scorning the dust and 
heat, we bear off the palm. Where but in England shall we encounter 
such Latinists, such Grecians, Sinologues and mighty discoursers in the 
subordinate dialects of the Hindoo-Khoosh ? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 66 


Set by N. Hodgson 


1951. Alice, after sleeping for 70 years, wakes up in White hall. 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more than 
250 words of what she finds there. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than May 30th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of June 8th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Braunton Burrows 


Sir,—Will you allow me space in which to reply to the remarks made 
by Janus in your issue of May 11th, which relate to the recent enquiry 
on the military proposals for the use of Braunton Burrows? They 
betray so superficial an appreciation of the issues involved as to prove 
potentially dangerous if allowed to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, on the general question of the Army's need for 
training grounds. No one questions this today, as Janus has rightly 
said, it being essential to put first things first. It is, however, one thing 
to exercise this natural precaution to save our skins, and an entirely 
different thing to try to ensure that there is something to follow this 
first thing. In other words, “ man shall not live by bread alone.” We 
humans, for reasons which become progressively less apparent, pride 
ourselves on the possession of minds. Is it then so contemptuously to 
be dismissed that some of us regard the wild places of Britain as among 
our most precious possessions? That we think of them as places— 
and Heaven knows these are becoming all too few—where one can find, 
still, some tranquillity ; can step out of the mean, bread-and-butter, tea- 
and-cocktails existence which circumstances have imposed upon us, and 
find opportunity to relax and recuperate ? 

That is one thesis on which Janus and I evidently differ. On the 
more particular question of the importance of Braunton Burrows them- 
selves I hardly like to join issue. He betrays so deplorable and smug 
an ignorance of, or indifference to, the character of these dunes, that 
it hardly seems worth while to attempt his education. To speak of them 
as “a wild area with no better vegetation than sedge, coarse grasses 
and the like” is really shocking in a man of his responsible position. 
If he would take the trouble to find out something of the real character 
of the countryside which he visits, he would know that these burrows 
are quite unique among British dunelands, for the peculiarity of the 
natural conditions which obtain there. He might also discover that 
virtually more rare and interesting plants and animals occur to the square 
yard there than are to be found to the acre in most parts of Britain. 
Does Janus not believe that such peculiar conditions merit careful and 
prolonged study? Does he not understand that information derived 
from investigation of the conditions, in all their aspects, in which wild 
communities of organisms live and grow has a fundamental contribu- 
tion to make to our understanding of the practices of agriculture and 
forestry ? I venture to think he does, and that this is but an example 
of wilful stupidity on his part —Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Department of Zoology, L. A. Harvey. 

University College of the South-West, Exeter. 


The New Feminism 


Sirn,—U. Henriques states that she has noticed no inclination among 
the young ladies of Oxford or Cambridge to soft-pedal their femininity. 
] happen to be the daughter of a Newnham graduate, and a Newnham 
graduate myself. and I should like to stress the contrast there is in 
our attitude to “ femininity” and that of the older generation of univer- 
sity women. The “ ornamental young ladies” noticed by U. Henriques 
do represent “the New Feminism,” which is undoubtedly in existence, 
but they are running counter to the whole attitude with which two or 
more generations of suffragettes have endowed their colleges. To put 
it simply, the younger generation wish to be educated women, the 
older merely to be educated, and add to this the assumption that 
education is an alternative to a taste for dress, make-up, nylons and 
flirtation 

At first glance this attitude may seem harmless enough, but on more 
careful study it is clearly going to end by destroying the whole object 
of female emancipation. The women who fought for female 
emancipation did so in the belief that women had qualities of per- 
sonality and mind, as women, that were valuable and had until then 
been going to waste They did not merely fight for the right for 
such women as wished to be allowed to do those things which men 
do, but less well. At present a great majority of intelligent girls 
with ordinary female interests do not attempt to go up to Oxford 
or Cambridge because in their minds a degree is quite frankly an 
alternative to marriage. Of those girls who do go through a univer- 
sity, only those who would be content with a purely intellectual life 
and who eschew the delights of the parfumerie remain to research or 
to become the dons of the tuture 

Such of us as now belong to the, as yet unvocal, New Feminist 
believe that the fact that they are intelligent does not 
they are women. They look forward 
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THE EDITOR 


to marriage with men with whom they can share intellectual interests 
and occupations. Many of my friends have proved that this is pos- 
sible, and I think the pessimism of U. Henriques on this count also 
belongs to an older generation. 

On the other hand, many are driven to the over-emphasis of the 
frills and cocktail-manner which U. Henriques noted because of the 
unstressed but perpetual attitude of the colleges to them. And by 
driving away their like from the ranks of research students and dongs 
the university is deprived of the emotional accuracy, the wit, the 
subtlety of human observation and the artistic understanding which 
are the intelligent woman's possessions. I telieve that an alteration 
in the Suffragette attitude is bound to come, and I hope that with 
it will come the acceptance of a female approach to complement 
the masculine intellectual outlook as it now does their emotional 
outlook.—Yours sincerely, B.A. 
Sir,—Mrs. Robert Henrey’s viewpoint is admirable and true. Women 
have too often been chasing a fata morgana, and in the effort to assume 
the position of men are imperilling their own future happiness. With 
great public devotion they have allowed themselves to be manoeuvred 
into positions in the Forces, in factories and other tasks for which they 
are not primarily qualified, and made to sacrifice their natural duties 
as wives and mothers. Many of these tasks they do well, but not so 
well as men; for instinctively they are different, and with a diverse 
outlook on life. To discharge male duties they must surrender their 
home life and their children to hired workers who often discharge the 
tasks inadequately. This sacrifice often calls for the denial of motherhood 
(their richest heritage) and the giving up of the priceless refinements 
that may make life so rich for them. Meanwhile, men are expected to 
waste valuable time in household chores; which they do badly, while 
other more important masculine work is neglected. It is a delusion to 
believe that women will find happiness in this way. Finally they are 
frustrated, and feel that life has cheated them. 

In their own field—which is different from a man’s—they are far 
more capable than he is, but the home, with all the lovely things that 
should surround it, is a woman’s natural place, and she will never find 
full satisfaction in any other field. She should refuse to surrender her 
true liberty for the demands of the so-called Welfare State 

It is, of course, true that a minority of women never have the chance 
of building a home, but few of them have not the opportunity of sharing 
in the pleasures of one, and doing useful work there. The wider fields 
now open to them give an illusion of liberty, which often becomes a 
bondage and frequently a disappointment. 

Wise statecraft will encourage women to become home-builders, which 
is their primal function. Signs are not wanting to show the dangers of 
the present trend. Home life is being disrupted ; juvenile delinquency 
increasing; sound education for the children neglected ; and divorce a 
commonplace. There was much that was unsatisfactory in the Victorian 
outlook, but the love of home was one of our nation’s sheet anchors.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 


Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


Sirn—One of your correspondents remarks that women heavily out 
number men. 1 don’t know how this stands statistically, but it is 
very obvious that the number of available men is heavily thinned 
out by systems of education which aim at making a man financially 
successful at about forty, but for this purpose severely limit his earning 
powers between twenty-five and thirty, If education aimed at making 
competent tradesmen at about twenty, capable at twenty-five of eart- 
ing enough for a household, a youth would be well in sight of per 
sonal independence at sixteen, and the possibility of marriage would 
be in full view by the time he became twenty. Such an achievement 
is not really very difficult, and would improve the type and enlarge 
the choice of bridegrooms on offer. Exaltation of the forty-year-old 
man is one of the mischiefs of the Victorian period. What about 
giving the forty-year-old woman a chance, not coupled to a man who 
by that time needs a nurse, but coupled to a man near her in age, 
and with any luck, near her in tastes and energies 7—I am, Sir, yous 
faithfully, E. PEASE. 


Guisborough, 
Parish Magazines 


Sir,—The letter from the Rev. H. J. Hammerton is so courteous, 9 
moderate in tone, and I so much appreciate his fair-mindedness if 
sending me two copies of his own parish magazine, that I wish I could 
withdraw the remark which called forth his “modest reproof.” Alas 
I cannot. 
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Scotlands Western Highlands and Islands 


the holiday that 
hiit- EVERYTHING/ 


Get “away from it all ’’ to the health-giving Western High- 
lands and Islands . . . to the land of the clansmen, rich in 
romance and beauty, where the air is a tonic and the quietude 
a benison. See them this summer—the islands . the bens 
... the glens—from the supreme com- 


fort of MacBrayne’s ships and coaches. 


-e~| DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE 44 ROBERTSON ST - GLASGOW -C-2 
London Omice 5 227 Regent Street, W.| 


and accredited Tourist Agents 




















The Investment 
Advantages of 


| BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL. Each pound you invest in 
the “ Planet” is still a pound when you withdraw it. 
No depreciation whatsoever. 


FIXED NET INTEREST. 





The “ Planet” rate is 23% 


net— the Society paying the Income Tax. Equal to 
| £4-1-10°¢ on a taxable investment. 
i} INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE, Interest is_ paid 


half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. 


FROM £1 to £5,000 can be invested in the “ Planet” 
in any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


i EASY WITHDRAWAL. You can have your money 
i back—all or part as you wish—at short notice and— 
| remember—at par. 

| 


 ~PLANET 


| BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, €.C.2. 
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We're not stretching 
a point... 
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when we say that no tobacco gives 
so much smoking pleasure, such 
true economy as Four Square. 
Vacuum packed fresh from the 
blender’s table, Four Square is 
good to the last pipeful, burns 

cool and sweet to the lasg shred, 
leaving no wasteful dottle. Get an 
ounce and see for yourself: until 
you've tried your favourite type of 
tobacco as Four Square make it— 
whether a straight virginia, a 
mixture, a curly cut or navy cut—you 
won’t know how much real pleasure 


FOUR SQUARE 
<» 





4 MIXTURES 
Original Mixture (Blue) 4/5}d oz 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/1}d os 


MATURED VIRGINIA 
Original, broken flake (Red) 4/54d oz 
Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/5}d oz 


CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/l4d oz 
RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/1}d oz 
CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/144 oz 


OF PAISLEY 






VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE 
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Very probably his magazine is an improvement upon many. But, if 
it really represents the Church’s idea of “a challenging Christian mes- 
Sage,” particularly to “ outsiders,” I am afraid that most of them will 
continue to stay outside. I believe in the Christian revelation, and I 
find, in this and other parish magazines, about as much challenge as 
there is in a milk pudding. 

There are in the Church scores of men able to challenge the “ out- 
sider,” to speak to him in terms that compel his attention and respect. 
The crowds drawn at the universities by certain preachers, the congrega- 
tions that gather in certain churches, the fact that several national news- 
papers give regular space to Christian apologists, show that the interest 
is there, the attention ready to be caught. Naturally there is an 
economic, journalistic side to the problem, But, since nearly all parish 
magazines contain syndicated matter, this could be adjusted, leaving the 
local pages for the essential local, parish news. 

Surely the Church ought to have the very best in material presenta- 
tion and typography Instead it is getting, not “the nadir of all 
literary genres” (Mr. Hammerton’s phrase, not mine), but one of the 
most insipid and unrealistic. By unrealistic I mean least suited to fts 
avowed purpose of spreading the Christian message and recommending 
it to the intelligent “ outsider."—-I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Shortfield House, Frensham, Surrey. L. A. G. STRONG. 


. 


Sir.—I thank you for printing a letter in defence of the modern insets 
for parish magazines but may I suggest that local pages sometimes 
are not worthy of the insets either in style or originality? These 
might easily be encouraged if parochial councils provided 
rector or vicar, with a weekly copy of the Spectator, which 
he may no longer be able to afford. But would this “ being given in 
respect of his office” be subject to Income Tax ?—Yours faithfully, 

Abbotswood, Guildford. H. T. INGRAM. 


Is Apartheid Cricket? 


Sirn.—Mr. E. N. Thomson's letter in your issue of May 4th shows a 
spirit of rather smug self-righteousness which is bound to wound our 
guests from the Union of South Africa. It is surely clear that there 
is a difference between entertaining a dozen West Indian cricketers for 
a few months and living permanently in a country where one is hope- 
lessly outnumbered by races still largely barbaric. Apartheid may or 
may not be the best solution, but one would like our guests to know 
that there are people in England who try to realise, as far as outsiders 
caf, the appalling difficulty of the colour question in their country.— 
Yours faithfully, J. W. HuDLESTON, 
Porch House, West Alvington, Kingsbridge. 
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Chapter of Entettainment 


Sr, —Janus’s Biblical references are always welcome and interesting. I 
agree with him that the short story in Proverbs vil is most entertaining. 
As one reads it, one can’t help smiling with amusement and holding 
one’s breath with anticipation. The young fellow is having a grand 
time. And then, suddenly, things take another turn—* till a dart strike 
through his liver”! Maupassant himself never fired so sharp a parting 
pistol shot.—Yours faithfully, I. Tupor Ruys. 
Hinckley Baptist Church. 


Sir. —Janus asks: “ What is the most entertaining chapter in the Bible ? ” 
May I suggest as perhaps bracketed equal with his choice of Proverbs vin 
the tragi-comedy of Judges xvu and xvii? (The two chapters are 
one story.) The casual yet startling confession of theft by Micah ; the 
setting up of a private chapel and the employment of a wanderfng 
Levite, to Micah’s naive satisfaction ; then the looting by an armed band, 
and the Levite enticed away by promise of a higher status ; the pursuit 
by Micah and the most disintercsted advice given to him by those armed 
men to keep quiet. “lest evil fellows fall upon thee and thou lose thy 
life”—a broad hint not lost on Micah—all this presents, with much 
subtle humour, a vivid picture of life among the primitive Israelites. 
lt has not the mordant and sophisticated wit of Proverbs, and belongs 
to a much earlier period, but the very simplicity of the story gives it 
reality. 

There is a darker tint at the end, and the unprovoked attack on Laish, 
“a people quiet and secure,” is very like events nearer to our own time. 
But by. then Mcah has passed out of the story, which is just as well 
Yours faithfully, C. T. Groves. 
Barnsley, Yorks 
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110 Park Grove, 


Sirn,—Shali I be accounted as unkind if I express my surprise at Janus’s 
idea of 
The } icarage 


W. R. Guest. 


“ entertainment “ ?—Yours truly, 
Lankelly Lane, Fowey. 
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Co-educational Schools 


Sir,—I have not read Mr. Aubrey de Selincourt’s new book, The 
Schoolmaster, and it is probable that I never shall, for in common 
with many others my reading time is severely limited. For myself 
and many others similarly placed your book reviews provide interest. 
ing nodding acquaintances with recent books. 

I find it disturbing therefore to find your reviewer of Mr. de Selin- 
court’s book writing, “ Mr. de Selincourt’s judgement on co-educatiog 
is worth quoting: ‘What really happens in* co-educational schools 
seems to me to be that the boys and girls spend so much time and 
energy in falling in love with each other that they have little left for 
anything else. This is not fair on them.’” Is it worth quoting merely 
because it coincides with the views of the reviewer or because this 
was all that Mr. de Selincourt could find to say on the subject? 
Whatever the unhappy reason for its quotation, Mr. de Selincourt’s 
judgement is itself equally unhappy, and one can only assume that 
his experience of co-education was negligible, extremely unfortunate 
or in the dim and distant past. The statement amounts almost to 
a libel of the happy, normal community relationships which exist 
and of the high standards of work and scholarship which are achieved 
in the many hundreds of maintained co-educational grammar schools 
up and down the country. 

Perhaps Mr. de Selincourt can be persuaded to widen or to bring 
his researches up to date before making such sweeping and damning 
generalisations, I have no doubt that many co-educational schools 
would welcome him and that as a result of his visits to them he would 
say of his initial judgement, “This is not fair on them.”—Yours 
faithfully, G. H. Fairs. 

The Grammar School, Frome, Somerset. 


Englishman in Exile 


Sir,—Mr. Broadbent surely betrays how limited is the circle to which 
his haunts are confined, when he describes the indifferent standard of 
its surroundings. He sneers too at the Scottish parent who sends his 
son to school in England. Why then has he himself come from England 
to attend the University of Edinburgh? Is he, or is his father, dis- 
satisfied with the universities of his own country? Is it in the best 
of taste for a guest receiving his professional training in Scotland 
publicly to disparage the land of his hosts ?—Yours faithfully, 
12 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. A. S. MACLACHLAN. 


Darker Americans ? 

Sir.—I confess that I can see no signs here of the dark-complexioned 
future Sir Evelyn Wrench fears for us, but perhaps after a winter as 
sunless as yours we are not at our most frightening. In another few 
months (we hope) the younger generation will be busily taking ona 

“decidedly darker hue” on all available beaches and sun-porches! 
Seriously, though, the families with coloured blood who “ pass” into 
white society and eventually intermarry, can only do so if they are 
light-skinned enough not to be recognised. How could they affect our 
colouring ? As to the pigmentation of our remote descendants, I decline 
to worry: the danger of there not being any, coffee-coloured or other 
wise, is more present to my mind these days. More than that, | am 
not even sure that I should object to a darkening skin, if it brought 
us some of the things I have admired in many Negroes; the talent for 
enjoying a hard life, love of music, and immense kindness.—Yours 
sincerely, with gratitude for all the satisfaction the Spectator brings us, 
HELEN SARAH EUuSTIS. 
27 Kenilworth Drive, Berkeley 8, California. 


Devonport Gulls 


Sir,—Surely the point of the old tag, quoted (at second hand) by your 
Parliamentary correspondent this week is that one must ~ tell it to the 
Horse Marines "—a body of men difficult to get hold of even in these 
days of combined operations. 1 don’t think the real Royal Marines 
have ever veen particularly celebrated either for gullibility or for 
whatever the opposite of gullibility is—Yours faithfully, 
Christ Church, Oxford. James Humpury Morris. 


Musical London 
Sir,—I was delightedly surprised one day recently to find entertaining 
a theatre queue off St. Martin's Lane, not the usual “ buskers ” but two 
young students seeking to help pay for their tuition fees by giving 4 
spirited performance of Bach's suite in D, followed by Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik arranged for two violins, which would have done 
credit to many concert halls. One might more readily have expected this 
to happen in Vienna than in London —Yours, &c., 
22 Eaton Mews South, S§.W.1. JOHN CODRINGTON. 
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ALUMINIUM 


Adorned with rubies and sapphires from 
the Mogék mines of Burma this Shan 
woman prepares her food. These jewels 
and the common clay of her ornate bowl 
are but a few of the many minerals con- 
taining aluminium. Though first isolated 
in 1826, it was not until 1886 that its 
production became commercially practi- 
cable. Most of the world’s aluminium is 
now produced by dissolving an ore named 
bauxite in molten cryolite, a mineral 
obtained from Greenland, and passing an 
electric current through the solu-—- 
tion. In combination with other 

metals such as magnesium or 
copper, aluminium forms light 

alloys, some of which, though 


only about one third of the weight of 
steel, are just as strong and do not rust. 
The famous statue of Eros in Piccadilly 
Circus, one of the earliest large alumin- 
ium castings, shows no signs of corrosion 
afier forty years exposure to London 
smoke. 
One of the largest factories producing 
wrought aluminium and its alloys in the 
form of sheet, strip, and extrusions is 
the I.C.I. works at Waunarlwydd in 
South Wales. These go to help in 
the production of all manner of 
finished articles from saucepans 
to aeroplanes, scaffolding poles 
to ashtrays, motor car parts to 


egg cups. 
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An Inescapable Fact 


If you transgress against the laws of nature, you 
will be hurt. If you offend against the laws of 
the country, you will be punished. These are 
inescapable facts. It is also true that if you can 
only afford the bare necessities of life, you cannot 


pay for anything else. 


The G.B.I. has taken steps to provide 
those of its beneficiaries who live on_a 
bare minimum, with some of the simple, 
but to others, essential amenities of life. 
A wireless set or a: gramophone, a library 
subscription, books, magazines, good 


clothing, warm bedding. 


In old age, when physical freedom of action is 
handicapped these count for so much. Will you 
recognise this inescapable fact and help us to 


provide the extras ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 





58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One of the greatest pleasures of holidays is coming home agsin. After 
a more than usually sordid experience of the Channel crossing and the 
passage through the Customs, I found my nervous ge™Per soothed by 
the drive from Dover through the familiar by-roads.” Even the Tuscan 
and Umbrian scene, with its towns that are the pressed flowers of the 
mediaeval and Renaissance garden of Europe, lacks something which 
our lanes, fields and copses possess. 


Our English Scene 

What is this quality ?. Perhaps if we could define it we should lose it 
It is a gentleness, a serenity: but it is more than that. Our trees, over. 
grown into fantastic shapes, moss-sided and venerable, contribute to this 
magic character. The variety of birds and bushes adds something too: 
the birds in their ceaseless flitting and business in the close woods and 
hedges give a secrecy and an intimacy which are not found abroad, even 
in such haunted spots as the forest-rides of Fontainebleau, or the 
Tuscan slopes of Vallombrosa and JFiesole. We lack grandeur, at least 


in the south, and our towns are usually blots instead of brooches on the * 


bosom of nature; but in recompense for this our countryside has 4 


character that is best described by that old-fashioned word ~ gladness” 5 


a quality reflected in our jocund folk-songs. 


An Historical Association 

While exploring the Signoria (Palazzo Vecchio) in Florence, I found 
a vast map-room, its walls decorated with fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
conceptions of the various countries of the world into which the Medici 
gold had penetrated. 1 was delighted to note that, in the curiously shaped 
map of the British Isles, Kent was given only four place-names, and 
one of them was “Surrey.” Adjoining that hypothetical town was 
Cranbrook, which shared the honour of a’ mention with Canterbury 
and Ashford. No doubt it was thus identified by the Medici geographers 
because of its active wool-trade, one in which the Florentine royal 
banking house invested much capital. I believe that Cranbrook was 
one of the first towns where the Flemish weavers settled, after Edward II 
had decided that our revenues would be increased if we exported manu- 
factured cloth instead of raw wool. Odd little discoveries such as I made 
that morning in Florence help to link up in one’s mind the realities 
of history, and to set the blood flowing again in the veins of the past. 


That Morning Chorus 

Every year at this time correspondence in the Press turns to this matter 
of the birds’ aubade. 1 remarked here recently that I found the robin to 
be the first bird to break into song. This week I have twice had occasion 
to get up before daybreak, around 4 o'clock. On the first, the chorus 
began with a distant thrush, his voice still uncertain with sleep, and he 
had got going with full confidence before a robin piped up his out-of- 
season little autumn song, to be followed by the blackbird. The human 
ear can never take this chorus for granted. It comes with such infinite 
temerity, out of the reaches of the night, as it were still drenched in the 
nothingness in which our active universe is suspended and to which it 
resigns itself in sleep. Awe-inspiring echoes over-arch this lonely heraldry, 
making its hopefulness sad. Yet the refreshment it brings to the human 
mind is wholly a mystical experience. It surely must have played a part 
in suggesting to William Blake that angels were addressing him from the 
bushes in Battersea. 


A Good Anthology 

I must recommend A Nature-Lovers’ Anthology, edited by R. M. 
Lockley (Witherby, 10s. 6d.), because the prose and verse chosen by this 
knowledgeable and sensitive naturalist add up to a whole which is a 
comprehensive picture of our countryside and our responses to it. It 
ranges wide, but in everything in the book one feels of the compiler that 

“ For him the woods were a bome and gave him the key 
Of knowledge, thirst for their treasures in herbs and flowers.” 


In the Garden 

To return after a month's absence at this time of the year is to find 
one’s garden so transformed as almost to create a touch of shyness in 
one’s appreciative eye. For a moment the labours, the gradualnesses, are 
forgotten. Even with this lack-lustre spring, | have found lawns once 
more velvet-soft, beds of gillyflowers blazing like gypsies’ scarves, platoons 
of tulips standing at attention above mists of forget-me-nots. And in the 
vegetable garden green peas are in flower, and several rows of spinach 
ready for picking. Creamed spinach takes a deeper flavour if touched 
with rosemary, or a grating of nutmeg. 

Having had this moment of rapture, I will now investigate the problem 
of greenfly, which always follows a north-east wind. 





RICHARD CHURCH. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N his notes bearing upon the unwritten part of The Last Tycoon, 

the novel interrupted by his death, Francis Scott Fitzgerald 

wrote: “Action is Character.” And, indeed, portrayal of 
character wholly through behaviour sets Fitzgerald unmistakably 
in the moment-by-moment school of writing. He worked by scene 
and by conversation. There is almost no commentary ; even Nick 
Carraway, who tells the story of Jay Gatsby, merely records the 
findings he has assembled by means of the momentary impression, 
the intuitive flash prompted by some happening in the immediate 
present. Of the half-dozen finest American novelists, Dreiser, Lewis 
and Wolfe are writers of straight narrative in the classic novel 
tradition. Scott Fitzgerald, Hemingway (for the most part) and 
Faulkner are moment-by-moment writers of the school founded in 
England by Dorothy Richardson and extended, by way of Virginia 
Woolf, to Elizabeth Bowen, Henry Green and (if we accept dialogue 
as a kind of “ scene’) I. Compton-Burnett. This aesthetic technique 
has many disadvantages—disadvantages which are more apparent 
now that it seems to be coming to the end of its run—and is always 
liable to make experience more brittle than it is in fact. With Scott 
Fitzgerald, however, the technique never for a moment obscures the 
serious and tragic feeling at the core. 

He was a moralist; the moral being that if money is not the 
root of all evil, it is the best soil for the tree to grow in. He wrote 
the sorrowful poetry of wealth and alcohol, and gave it a rainbow 
beauty of his own. Gatsby, the racketeer bearing within his own 
corruption, his own innocent, incorruptible love, stands out upon the 
Jawns of his ridiculous, bogus chateau : 

“The wind had blown off, leaving a loud, bright night, with 
wings beating in the trees and a persistent organ sound as the 
full bellows of the earth blew the frogs full of life. The 
silhouette of a moving cat wavered across the moonlight, and 
turning my head to watch it, I saw that I was not alone—fifty 
feet away a figure had emerged from the shadow of my neigh- 
bour’s mansion and was standing with his hands in his pockets 
regarding the silver pepper of the stars.” 

Gatsby, like Dick Diver of the later work, Tender is the Night, 
is an innocent man ; and Fitzgerald’s poetry derives from the lone- 
liness of this inward innocence and the futility of his wealth. He 
is childish enough to try to charm a rich woman by the display of a 
greater wealth than her own. He is so obsessed by love as to believe 
that he must try to awaken it by any means on earth. And he does 
for a while awaken jit—not by his contrived circuses, his social 
acrobatics, but by loving so mesmerically himself. The Scott Fitz- 
gerald hero consistently handles life in the wrong way. Dick 
Diver, by being a faithful nurse to the mentally unbalanced Nicole, 
loses her: and has nothing left for himself, when the long beach- 
party is done, but a plunge back into obscurity and the embracing 
of a failure which, as Fitzgerald seems to suggest, may symbolise 
the rejection of the dream for the inevitable reality—the Return 
of the Native. 

The Jazz Age, for Fitzgerald, was not hopeful, not happy; he 


‘Saw it as a corruption, but he made the phosphorescence of that 


corruption beautiful. Tender is the Night begins with the intro- 
duction of a young girl to a set of elegant persons engaged in 
“gracious living”; to her they are the height of breeding, beauty 
and nobility of spirit. Then Fitzgerald shows them for what they are 
—a crowd of rich wasters, drunkards, neurotics, perverts. Still they 
remain beautiful, and the radiance about them is, perhaps, the more 
entrancing because we know that it is ephemeral. The light comes 
not from the moon, but from rotten fish ; it is none the less silvery. 

In a new collection of Fitzgerald’s short stories,* the reader will 
find his astonishing and conclusive satire upon the true end of riches, 
The Diamond as Big as the Ritz. The tale sums up everything he 
had to say upon this particular subject ; which is to the effect that 
wealth, if blown up like a balloon to the limits of man’s imagination, 
could only end in one thing—a bang, and nothing. Braddock 
Washington has built his home upon a diamond mountain. He has 


*Borrowed Time. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Grey Walls Press, 12s. 6d.) 


He has 


bribed governments to keep their hands off his land. 
murdered or imprisoned any guest who might give the game away, 
any aviator who has inadvertently discovered his empire. In his last 
hour, with no man left to bribe, he tries to bribe God ; and he and 
his world are blown to bits. It is as fantastic a story, in its “ seeing 
right through to the end,” as one might expect from some writer 
who had decided to describe what life would be like when the State 
had withered away’ Fitzgerald really did claim to know all the 
answers—and wrote down a row of noughts. 

May Day, the longest story in Borrowed Time, is Fitzgerald's 
attempt to capture the entire feeling of a nation and an age, to 
curl his hand around the whole social cosmos, compress it and 
squeeze out of it the bitter juice of failure and defeat. “ There 
had been a war fought and won. . All through the long spring 
days the returning soldiers marched up the chief highway behind 
the strump of drums. . .” The Yale men in the clubs discuss 
the best types of collar. Edith is dressing with narcissistic delight for 
the Gamma Psi dance. On Sixth Avenue a little Jew orator is 
crying, “ What have you got outa the war? Look arounja, look 
arounja! Are you rich? ... No; you're lucky if you're alive 
and got both your legs. .. .” This feverish story, gay, rowdy, 
infinitely miserable, is wider in vision than anything Fitzgerald had 
attempted before. “It was an age of miracles, it was an age of 
art,” he wrote later ; “ New York .. . had all the iridescence of the 
beginning of the world.” May Day is the story of a world at its 
beginning, marked down by its end. 

Yet Fitzgerald was not entirely a writer of despair. Utter despair 
is not compassionate : and his work is full of compassion. Utter 
despair is not to be distracted from greyness and dust and the 
shadow under the red rock: his work is full of apprehensions 
of joy in the natural world and of the glitter of silver and gold 
from the tarnished tinsel, the rusting fairy-lamps, strung across it 
by sad, hysterical Man. The Great Gatsby, his masterpiece—a ‘small 
masterpiece but it is one, none the less—is full of love and gentleness. 
As Alan Ross remarks in his preface to Borrowed Time, he “ wrote 
very close to experience and the themes of his work reflect, intensely 
but rarely bitterly, personal problems.” This is a good point. The 
Beautiful and the Damned, though more tawdry in its surface-shine 
than the novels that followed it, is still full of an intense personal 
feeling and involvement with its characters. The unfinished work. 
The Last Tycoon, is extremely moving because Fitzgerald has used 
every element of personal longing, desire and sorrow, to force his 
imagination into comprehension of a man who was not himself. 

His least effective work is his most obviously “clever.” The short 
story, The Cut-Glass Bowl, is really no more than an accomplished, 
elaborate “Tale of the Uncanny”; Alan and Jennifer Ross, in 
their selection, might have dispensed with it. The Camel's Back 
is grotesque comedy by a writer who was not strongly gifted with 
the comic sense. The writer of successful comedy, if he treats a 
ridiculous theme, must have a sense of the ridiculous; and Fitz- 
gerald was entirely devoid of this. A satire like The Diamond as 
Big as the Ritz comes off because it is based on something serious. 
Fitzgerald was a serious man, at his best only when making his 
own peculiar synthesis of excitement and grief. 

In all the stories, Fitzgerald’s dialogue is superb. He had a fine 
ear and a wonderfully developed selective sense. One of the faults 
of run-of-the-mill writing is the recording, in tedious speech that 
adds nothing to character, of matter that should have been passed 
Over in narrative. Fitzgerald's people hardly make a _ single 
casual remark which could be deleted without loss to character. 
His repetitions, his quick, incisive responses, all build up into the 
essential portrait, and though he never enriched his work with com- 
mentary, he never thinned it out by the inclusion of the non-essential. 
He is easy enough to place instantly in a “school,” or even, with 
some precision, in a hierarchy ; but, more than any other American 
writer, he grows beneath the backward glance, and through 
re-reading, or the deliberate act of memory, gains in lustre and in 
PaMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Gide’s Development 


André Gide: The Ethic of the Artist. By D. L. Thomas. 
16S.) 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Thomas’s statement that “ Gide is neither liked nor 
understood in this country—except by perfervid Francophiles” is 
exaggerated, there is some truth in it, for Gide himself always 
declared that England was the country where he was least known. 
Yet the first honour he ever received was the Degree of Doctor of 
Letters conferred on him by the University of Oxford ; it is true that 
a “perfervid Francophile” was largely responsible for this. Mr. 
Thomas is, however, not correct in claiming that before his own 
book there had appeared “no extended critical account of Gide 
written in English,” since two were published in the United States, 
one by Van Meter Ames and the other by Klaus Mann which was 
also published in this country. Neither of these works is as good 
as his which, notwithstanding its faults, can rank as one of the 
best studies of Gide which has appeared in any language. 

He has devoted years to the study of Gide’s works; he has 
analysed them deeply in an intellectual manner, and has, to a large 
extent, clarified them for his readers, It is a book which is invaluable 
for those who wish to reach a fuller understanding of Gide’s compli- 
cated and complex nature and mind. It is a pity that, with all his 
thoroughness, Mr. Thomas should have shied away from a discus- 
sion of Gide’s homosexuality and his attitude to it. This is essential 
for an understanding of his mind. It is possible to believe that, in 
reality, it played a far smaller part in his life than he would like us 
to believe ; he certainly does not seem to have been a homosexual in 
the ordinary sense. He wanted to be a martyr for this last stronghold 
of prejudice and hypocrisy. 

The book has, unfortunately, many mistakes which impair its 
usefulness for students and scholars. It has no bibliography or 
index, and its references are not full enough to be of use; many 
mames are sO misspelt as to be unrecognisable ; almost all the dates 
of the works are incorrect, while there is the attribution of a quota- 
tion from Fontenelle to Fénelon which, to say the least, is mislead- 
ing. Mr. Thomas is wrong in stating that Gide’s mother was a 
Catholic ; it is true that she came of Catholic stock but she herself 
was a Protestant, as is apparent from the description of her per- 
sonality by her son in Si le Grain ne Meurt. He is also wrong in 
saying that Les Caves du Vatican was an immediate success and 
became a best-seller, for Gide states in his Journal that it was 
| amongst his three greatest failures commercially. 
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Mr. Thomas tends to see Gide as painting himself in his various 
characters, but this is not really exact. Although he drew from his 
personal experience in everything that he wrote, none of his 
characters is exactly himself ; some—as Michel in L'Immoraliste— 
are what Gide might have been had one characteristic been allowed 
to develop unchecked. He nearly always wrote a book to study 
some psychological trait. This makes him less of a novelist than a 
moralist, less of a novelist than investigator. He did not really 
concern himself with creating complex characters giving the illusion 
of life ; he was an investigator less interested in men than in man 
less anxious to make an amalgam of contradictions than to isolate 
special characteristics. He was a chemist who isolates a substance 
in order to obtain its purest essence. Each of his works is a chemical 
experiment in “ purifying ” some particular quality or vice which he 
pursued to its logical conclusions. Luckily he was also a great stylist 
who perfected the art of Racine, of expressing most by saying least 
in a strict form containing, restraining, deep emotion. i F 

Mr. Thomas makes the point that it was only when his creative 
powers were dying that Gide became preoccupied with social 
problems. He sees Les Faux-Monnayeurs as the last work of the 
creative period. It is true that it is at the top of the watershed and 
that thereafter Gide was more occupied with social problems than 
with personal ones, but this does not indicate a falling off in creative 
energy; only a change of objective. First it was his relationship 
with God and with himself which preoccupied him ; when he had 
solved this he turned to social problems and later to problems of 
civilisation. In his first stage he was full of dissatisfaction and 
disquiet—Angst we were later to call it—and this is the period of 
his production which is best known and which had the greatest 
influence. For the post-war generation of the ‘twenties he repre. 
sented the new “ mal du siécle.” 

By a curious paradox, by this time Gide himself had left that stage 
behind him. By then he had cast aside self-torture, hair-splitting 
about motives and guilt and had become finally what he thought 
was really himself. He decided then to accept himself as he-was 
and to be moral in his own way. With his liberation from personal 
conflict Gide was now freed from his obsession with self, and had 
energy to spare for objective considerations, not merely for the 
problem of personal guilt. Then he became the champion of victims 
and underdogs—criminal offenders, colonial natives and the under- 
privileged ; it was then that he took up Communism and went to 
Russia. There arose then a change in his conception of liberty and 
individualism ; he no longer wanted to be alone but to be part of 
a team. It was then that he spoke of “J'individualisme serviable 
mais non servile.” This is a new departure from the entirely 
individualistic and personal sense of liberty expressed thirty years 
before, this added meaning of duty. Then looking for some sense 
of responsibility and obligation he thought that he would find it 
in Communism. At this time he was turning towards the future 
and denying the past. But Communism proved for him a “God 
that Failed.” 

After this a further development is seen in Gide’s conception of 
liberty and individualism—a departure from the total and irrespon- 
sible liberty of his youth and from the liberté serviable of his 
middle years. He later believed that absolute liberty destroys the 
individual and also society unless it be closely allied to tradition. 
In Theseus, his last great work, he showed how the hero could 
only return safely from the Maze because he had clung tightly to 
the thread which linked him to the past. He returned to the same 
conception in the lecture which he gave in Oxford in 1947, when 
he took as his text the lines from Virgil where Aeneas is described 
as ffeeing from burning Troy with his old father on his back. Gide 
said that these lines must be interpreted symbolically, that Aeneas 
was not merely bearing his father on his shoulders, but the whole 
weight of his past. In the same way we were fleeing from the 
burning city of our civilisation, with the burden of our past, our 
Christian civilisation based on the sanctity of each individual soul. 


Gide ended in serenity, a Goethean figure vastly different from 
the tortured youth of the ‘nineties. The last thing he is reported 
to have said on his death-bed was that, because he believed 
in that minority of those who would keep their integrity firm 
against all attacks, he could say: “C'est la qui me permet a moi, 
si vieux et si prés de quitter la vie, de ne pas mourir désespéré 
Je crois a la vertu des petits peuples. Je crois a la vertu du petit 
nombre. Le monde sera sauvé par quelques-uns.” 

ENID STARKIE 
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Calculated Risk 


GENERAL MARK CLARK, Informal yet informative 
memoirs by the present Chief of the U.S. Field Forces, 
concerning the cloak-and-dagger operations in North Africa, 
campaigns in Sicily and Italy, and post-war problems in 
Austria. Fully illustrated. 22/6 net 


| Always Tomorrow 
JOHN F. LEEMING. Life among famous British 


generals as prisoners of war in Italy. “The funniest war 
story of all.”—Sunpay Grapuic. Fully Illustrated. 12/6 net 


The Fight for the Ashes | 
| 1950-51 | 


| A. G. MOYES. A descriptive picture of the latest Test 


series with results and statistics in full. Fully illustrated. Fore- 
word by Sir Pelham Warner. 12/6 net 








The Strong Delusion 


JAMES LEASOR. A prominent Fleet Street personal- 
ity has written this outstanding new novel around the career 
of a mediocrity hag-ridden with the consequences, both real 
and imaginary, of the one wrong action he ever did. 10/6 net 
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Shakespeare Survey 4 


EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The fourth volume of this international year-book ranges 
wide—from a survey of Shakespeare criticism since 1900 
to an essay on tradition and style in the modern theatre 
by John Gielgud, from a learned discussion of the 
structure of the Globe Theatre to a critical review of 
recent productions of the comedies. There are the usual 
international notes and reviews of the year’s books. 

Fourteen plates. 12s. 6d. net 


Palace of Industry, 1851 
C. R. PAY 


This contribution to Festival reading not only deals with 
the Crystal Palace and its contents for their own sake, 
but more particularly shows how the Great Exhibition 
and its fruits illustrate the economic foundations of 
mid-Victorian England. 16 plates, 12 drawings. 153. net 
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DICTIONARY 


FourTH EDITION 
Corrected : Enlarged 
15s. net 


Re-set : 


Mr. Christopher Fry’s 
FESTIVAL PLAY 
A SLEEP OF PRISONERS 


which is now being performed in various churches up 
and down the country, will be published on 31st May 
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Saints and 
Parachutes 


JOHN MILLER, G.C. 
lustrated. 128. 6d. 


“ The title looks enigmatic but means what it says. The 
chronicles of Commander Miller’s going over to the 
Church of Rome are written with grace and plenty of 
lively detail. His stories of parachute-mines, of those who 
mastered them when they lay in their horrible menace, arg 
surely perfection. They are not only tales of terror, for 
the comic spirit insisted on playing a part.” 

EDMUND BLUNDEN (Tbe Bookman) 
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HUTHI SINGH 
Foreword by E. M. FORSTER 
sr. 68. 


“Huthi Singh takes a lurid theme—a girl’s abduction 
into a harem and her adventures with a capricious native 


prince—and plunges it into unexpected cool depths: it js 
fitting that E. M. Forster should have writtgn a foreword. 
There is no doubting the quality in this unusual novel. 
: - . . 
The water is dark, but not with mud and only a little with 
mysticism. Dark, if one may put it so, with thought: 
and uncommonly refreshing. 
The Manchester Guardian 
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An Angel in a Cloud 
Newman’s University. By Fergal McGrath, (Longmans. 303.) 


“ ALWays preaching to himself, like an angel from a cloud, but in 
none .. . here picturing a vice so as to make it ugly to those that 
practised it: and a virtue so as to make it beloved, even by those 
that loved it not; and all this with a most particular grace and an 
unexpressible addition of comeliness” It is Donne delivering a 
sermon to His Majesty at Whitehall, but Walton might be describing 
those Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education 
addressed by Newman to the Catholics of Dublin in 1852. The 
previous year he had been appointed the rector of a new Catholic 
university which was still only an idea; from the beginning he 
had as much chance of creating an institution which would represent 
his own visionary idea as he would have had of creating an Augus- 
tinian City of God out of the mid-Victorian inhabitants of Dublin 

In that sense he was preaching to himself; preaching urbi 
(“thirteen Trinity Fellows, &c., eight Jesuits, a great many clergy, 
and most intense attention,” he wrote after the first lecture) et orbi 
(to the posterity which has accepted his discourses as the unsurpassed 
definition of a university’s nature) about a conception which his 
contemporaries refused, even if he had been capable of it, to realise, 
und which certainly no subsequent generation has realised or will, 
perhaps, ever do. He was compassed by a cloud of adverse wit- 
nesses. The result was a classic of English prose and a misbegotten 
foundation. Father McGrath’s book is a closely documented study 
of the failure of the idea to become a reality. 

Famine and migration, nationalism and religious intolerance had 
not provided the most receptive Irish audience for a recently con- 
verted English priest, and Newman came over with what Bishop 
Mathew has so well called “ that fragile and sometimes tortured wit, 
the Oriel simplicity, so egalitarian and reticent, and the familiar 
spirit of that rain-swept charm,” to offer them an éloge of Oxtord 
and the public schools and to import a junta of English dons. Or 
sO prejudice perverted his case. It took two-and-a-half years to get 
him installed as rector ; in that summer of 1854 he himself, in the first 
number of his University Gazette, defined his difficulties The 
university, he wrote, “ has to force its way abruptly into an existing 
shape of things, which has never been duly sensible of the absence 
of it; and it finds its most formidable obstacles, not in anything 
inherent in the undertaking itself, but in the circumambient atmo- 
sphere of misapprehension and prejudice into which it is received.” 
He was right about the atmosphere but quite wrong about the 
absence of inherent difficulties, of which he himself was one. Father 
McGrath, who has had access to much previously uninspected or 
unpublished material in the Birmingham Oratory and in Dublin, 
adduces overwhelming evidence that there were at least four major 
stumbling blocks in the way of the new Irish foundation—the 
rector, the bishops, Ireland and Rome 

Everything was clouded. The episcopate was uncertain what it 
wanted from its university and, indeed, whether it wanted such an 
establishment at all. The attitude of Rome was, to say the least, 
opaque ; Father McGrath devotes some careful pages to an analysis 
of the discrepancies between the Papal view, conservative and care- 


The Essential 
T. E. LAWRENCE 


This is much more than a Lawrence anthology. It is, mn effect his 
autobiography, pieced together with masterly skill by his friend David 
Garnett. It is no legendary figure which emerges from this self- 
portrait in mosaic. It is a restless wry-humoured, neurotic but 
magnificently vital human being An amazing case-book of 
genius.” SUNDAY TIMES 
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‘ful, and the broad sweep of Newman’s definition of a university ag 
“a place of teaching universal knowledge.” And Ireland, strained 
by famine, milked by. migration, warped by the controversies of 
nationalist politics, and still desperately ill-equipped with an 
organisation for primary and secondary education, was incapable 
of feeding the embryonic university with a‘steady flow of suitable 
students Father McGrath firmly clears Newman of the charge that 
he wished to set up an enclave for the aristocracy ; but even had the 
great institution he envisaged come into being, with equal oppor- 
tunity of entry for poor and rich, it would have been impossible 
in the Ireland of the ‘fifties to maintain a truly democratic centre 
of higher studies on a scale which could adequately realise Newman's 
vision of a place where ° 
“is created a pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which 
the student also breathes, though in his own case he only pur- 
sues a few sciences out of the multitude. He profits by an 
intellectual tradition, which is independent ‘of particular 
teachers, which guides him in his choice of subjects, and duly 
interprets for him those which he chooses. He apprehends the 
great outlines of knowledge, the principles on which it rests, 
the scale of its parts, its lights and shades, its great points and 
_ its little, as he otherwise cannot apprehend them.” 
Even had Newman been able to draw to the full on the sons of the 
Catholics of England and America, as well as of Ireland—and he 
never was—it is doubtful whether such a university could have 
emerged where 
_“largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit purpureo.” 
_ Father McGrath's book was written for an Oxford D.Phil 
Something of its origin is betrayed by the meticulous alembication 
of detail and footnote ; the text is burdened by tertiary references 
and authorities. But everything is here for a study ofthe intricate 
problems presented to Newman by his Pope. his bishops and the 
country in which he had to work. What perhaps escapes, even 
through the ultra-fine mesh of Father McGrath's scholarship, is 
Newman himself. It is plain, from this book, why the masterpiece 
of prose never found full expression in the bricks and mortar of a 
new Oxford beside the Liffey. The clouds of witnesses are 
enumerated ; but in these pages the angelic preacher never quite 
takes shape and becomes, any more than his ideal university, a 
breathing reality. RONALD Lewin 


Exhibition History 


The Story of Exhibitions. By Kenneth W. Luckhurst. (Studio 
Publications. 30s.) 


Tne essence of an exhibition is that the show of objects is to some 
degree organised and arranged. The motive does not matter ; the 
nature of the exhibits does not matter; what is important is that 
we are presented with any number of items, from one to a million, 
for enjoyment or instruction, or even persuasion. It is remarkable 
that such displays have not before been properly described in a 
book Now the Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts has filled 
this most important gap, and filled it in a most attractive and 
practical manner. 

Mr. Luckhurst starts, one is glad to see, with the first recorded 
exhibition of history—the equivalent of the British Industries Fair 
that King Ahasuerus held at Shushan, as reported in the Book 
of Esther. He then deals with the great trade fairs which were 
really the ancestors of the modern industrial exhibition, although 
he points to a basic difference between the fair and the exhibition. 
You may buy in the former and only look in the latter. But since 
so many exhibitions encourage one to look now in order to buy 
afterwards, the distinction is difficult. The early art exhibitions then 
come in for examination and their history is traced to the present 
day. Art exhibitions are, of course, rather a class apart, as their 
intention is aesthetic. It is thus of great interest to see in this book 
the gradual encroachment of the consciously artistic designer in the 
field of exhibition staging; until today we often have the setting 
projected at us at the expense of the exhibit. 

When reading this book we find ourselves living in expectation 
of the chapters dealing with the really great industrial exhibitions; 
and when we get to them I think there is no doubt we find the idea 
of the exhibition in its fullest achievement. After the Society of 
Arts (as it then was) started the train of exhibition thought in 1756, 
it was the French, under the Directory and Napoleon, who really 
went to town on the subject. From 1798 until the present day they 
have set the pace of the great national and international festivals. 
But it was the English, as fully and admirably told here, who rose 
up in 1851 and presented the world not only with one of the 
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A young girl, passionate, stifled by the conventions 
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Reflections on the Constitution 
HAROLD LASKI 


Professor Laski re-examined the structure of Parliamentary 
Government with particular attention to the functions of the 
House of Commons, the Cabinet and the Civil Service, and the 
reforms suggested by such critics as Mr. Amery. 12s. 6d. net. 


Corporation, Trust and Company 
C. A. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Cooke, Fellow and Bursar of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
traces the mingling of legal ideas and economic purposes which 

duced the modern joint stock company in England. 
15s. net. 


The Old Testament Problem 
EDWARD ROBERTSON, D.D., D.LIT. 


s study by the former Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literature in the University of Manchester reviews the Pen- 
ich problem, and suggests an alternative to the Graf- 


Wellhausen theory. 21s. net. 


Portrait of a University, 1851-1951 
Hi. B. CHARLTON, MA., LITT. D. 


lhis is the centenary year of Manchester University. This book, 
the Professor of English Literature in the University, com- 
norates the occasion and shows the influence that John 
Owens’ foundation has had on the subsequent development of 


lish education. 30 iHlustrations, 15s. net. 
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Odyssey. Fully illustrated. 60s. 
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greatest exhibitions of all time but with the first international 
display of history. No exhibition thereafter, not even Chicago in 
1893 or Wembley in 1924, really came up to the immense prestige 
and influence of the Crystal Palace. Mr. Luckhurst brings this 
delightful and instructive story up to our own Festival of Britain, 
and closes with a question-marked section: “ Whither Exhibitions ? ” 
His verdict is that the exhibition still has many new uses and methods 
to be discovered. 

Not only is this book well illustrated, but it includes those 
essential—and often absorbingly important—tools, a good index, 
a bibliography, appendices and a table comparing the dimensions, 
visitors and finances of the great exhibitions of the world. 

C. H. Gisss-Smira. 


A Book of English Drawings 


English Drawings at Windsor Castle. By A. P. Oppé. (Phaidon. 


50S.) 

Mr. Opré has followed up his catalogue of the Sandby drawings 
in the.Royal Library at Windsor Castle with another volume dealing 
with the remaining English drawings there of “the Stuart and 
Georgian periods.” One might have almost set the limits of the 
book “ftom Oliver to Wilkie”; for its main interest consists 
in the preponderance of figure and portrait draughtsmen that 
appear in it. The well-known landscapists (outside the Sandbys) 
are for the most part inadequately represented at Windsor— 
Turner and Girtin are seen only in slight specimens of their 
work, and Wilson, Cotman and Constable are wholly absent— 
the reasons for these peculiarities and inequalities being set forth by 
Mr. Oppé in his introduction, which gives a short history of the 
collection. Yet even among the landscapes there are a few well 
worth mentioning. Wenceslaus Hollar is shown with both Con- 
tinental and English views, including a delightful prospect from 
the brow of Richmend Hill looking downstream towards the old 
Tudor Palace. A Gainsborough sketch in black and white chalk 
manages startlingly to evoke the colour and light of a watery 
landscape under a fitful sun. And a most unusual view of an 
English country house by J. R. Cozens anticipates, in its luminous 
intensity and freshness, Constable's “ Malvern Hall.” The Royal 
Library has also recently made some important additions to the 
Sandby collection, and these have been catalogued at the end of 
the present volume. The peculiar genius of Thomas Rowlandson 
bridges the gap between landscape and figure, and, thanks mainly 
to the Prince Regent, there is a very complete representation of 
this best work of all periods. 

"The figure subjects proper cover a wide range, and will be of 
great interest to the student not only of British art but also of 
British history. The royal portraits range from Isaac Oliver's richly 
bedizened Queen Elizabeth to Wilkie’s elegant and romantic 
sketches of the young Victoria. The intermediate highlights are 
a rare and sensitive profile in red and black chalks of Charles If by 
the miniaturist Samuel Cooper; the group of rather unflattering 
but well characterised tinted drawings of George III and his family 
by Edridge ; and Lawrence's Prince Regent in armour, which has 
all the dash we expect from both artist and sitter. 


i Arthur Koestler 


THE AGE OF LONGING 


“So brilliant, so penetratingly relevant to 
| Our present anxieties. It is the book of 
the moment.’’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 





* A novel of singular intellectual power 
and dramatic subtlety, a tract for the 
times of an unexpected richness and 
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Among the non-royal portraits should be mentioned one of earl 
Anglo-Jewish interest, by Peter Paul Lens, representing “ Mo ’ 
dorio the good clerk,” probably identical with a certain Dena 
Rodriguez Mogadouro who died in 1770 and was buried in th 
Spanish and Portuguese Jewish cemetery. There are two 59 far 
unrecorded profiles of Alexander Pope by the elder Jonathan 
Richardson ; and Bartolozzi’s well-known caricature of Dr. Arne 

With the coloured limnings and highly finished monochrome 
drawings of Isaac and Peter Oliver we go back to the most g!orious 
days of English royal collecting, for several of them were not only 
owned by Charles I, but are miniature copies of oil paintings in his 
collection. The Hogarth studies at Windsor are well known, and 
the collection also possesses good examples of the work of the 
younger Marcellus Laroon, including one of a Frenchman arraigned 
before a Bow Street magistrate, which is particularly Hogarthian 
both in subject-matter and treatment. In the same vein of carica. 
ture the Scotsman David Allan gives us a complete little comedy 
of manners in ten scenes of the Roman carnival. ! 

For those interested in Georgian architecture and ornament there 
is a sheet of studies attributed to William Talman, the architect 
of Chatsworth ; a view of Vanbrugh’s first house at Claremont: 
a group of decorative drawings in full Baroque taste, most 
unexpectedly by John Zoffany ; a Berninesque study for George III's 
State Coach by Sir William Chambers and Cipriani; a fantastic 
bridge by Robert Adam in his less familiar Romantic and castellated 
style ; and “ improvements ” of Carlton House by Humphrey Repton 
and of the bottom of Lower Regent Street by A. C. Pugin, both 
of which are of topical interest now in relation to the recent con- 
troversy over Carltonu Terrace. 

There are also some delightful sidelights on the theatre and other 
entertainments: Vertue’s portrait of William Penkethman as Don 
Lewis in Cibber’s Love Makes a Man ; Hogarth’s preliminary sketch 
for his pictures of the inside of Newgate in the Beggar's Opera; 
gay projects in colour by Biagio Rebecca for the auditorium and 
concert-room of an opera house—presumably the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket ; J. I. Richards’s interior of a baronial hall, perhaps 
for Stephen Storace’s Gothick comic opera of The Haunted Tower 
(English stage designs of the period are rare); and projects for 
festive transparencies by Robert Adam and by Stothard, the drawing 
by the latter strongly ‘recalling, in setting and details, his “ Banguet 
of Cleopatra” on the staircase at Burghley. 

Mr. Oppé’s entries are arranged alphabetically under artists and 
contain excellent historical and other explanatory notes. The plates 
reproduce all the most interesting drawings and form a valuable 
accompaniment to this fascinating volume. , 

Epwarp Crorr-Murray. 


. 
Four Cricketers 
By Philip Lindsay. Maurice Tate. 
Denzil Batchelor. « Plum ” 
(Phoenix House. 4s. 6d.) 


By Je yhn Arlott. 


Don Bradman. 
Warner. By 


Cc. B. Fry. By 
Laurence Meynell. 


ANNOUNCING these “ €ricketing Lives,” the publishers express, under 
the heading of “ The Great, the Noble Ones,” the belief that the 
books are “little biographies in the grand manner.” John Arlott 
and Philip Lindsay certainly rise to the height of this theme. 

“ The cricket of Maurice Tate,” writes Mr. Arlott, ~ first crystal- 
lised in my understanding the mighty element within the game of 
cricket. . . . The enthusiasm for cricket, as for any other activity, 
may be kindled by a figure not necessarily great but whose arrival 
coincides with a certain stage of receptivity.” 

Whereupon Mr. Arlott quotes: 

“The worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.” 

Not a bad beginning to a “little” biography about Maurice Tate. 
But Mr. Lindsay goes one or two better: 

“I saw him” [Bradman] “knock up 340 against Victoria at 
Sydney. . . . The boy had become the master of his world. With 
his was my own flagging spirit uplifted, and I felt like Cortez 
before Mexico, like Balboa before the Pacific. The world had 
become my oyster... and as Columbus was said have been drunk 
with the stars when he voyaged for the Indies, so was I drunk with 
the stars when I walked home that evening, stepping not so much 
on earth as on those bladders_with which love or drunkenness can 
give the soles of our shoes, being no longer fearful of the future 
but determined that, as Bradman had conquered, I, too, would 
conquer in my own métier.” 

With scorn Mr. Lindsay dismisses those of us who have occasion- 
ally thought there was something mechanical about Bradman’s 
batting: 

“It is envy that has dug up this word to explain the inexplicable 
In most men there is something evil which resents greatness in 
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WELCOME VISITOR 


The business which brings him to the Bank may 
not involve a large sum of money. Yet he takes 
it for granted that his reception will be friendly 
and his needs, however modest, met with courtesy 
and efficiency. We like to maXe all our customers 
feel welcome—and this may be one of the reasons 
why so many thousands of people like yourself 
bank with the Westminster. If you are not one 
of them, the Manager at any branch will be glad 
to explain how easy it is to open an account. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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There are many imitations ... 


Men’s and boys’ under- 
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As high as an EMPIRE Aristocrat portable type- 
writer. Surprised? The “Aristocrat” isa 
surprising machine altogether! So light and 
compact that many thousands of you are taking 
it with you (all over the world), It nevertheless 
has a standard keyboard and all the 

features necessary for good, distinctive typing; 
and it takes six clear carbons into the bargain. 
This precision-built British typewriter creates 


EMP IRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 


British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich London: 3! High Holborn, W.C.1. 


How high is a matchbox? 


a good impression—anywhere. Price 19 guineas. 

















She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found leve and happi- 


ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


———_—————  @ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 











others. With what delight are tales repeated of people's private 
lives, as though the fact that Marlowe was homosexual, Shelley 
a nympholept, Dr. Johnson a masochist, Dostoievsky a gambler, 
Turner a miser, or that Dickens maintained at least one mistress, 
in any way affects the greatness of their work.” 
Marlowe, Shelley, Dostoievsky, Dr. Johnson, Turner, Dickens— 
ind Bradman! Whaur’s your Neville Cardus the noo? But Mr. 
Lindsay “is invigorating. There was nothing new for him to @y 
of Bradman as a technical cricketer, so apropos of Bradman he 
talks of himself as a young author who received a “call” from 
his favourite cricketer. 

Mr. Arlott deals heartily with Maurice Tate, conveys to us the 
happy nature of the man and, in a sentence, gets to the core of 
his bowling: 

“ Except the highly-spun top-spinner—which is necessarily a slow 
bowler’s ball—I believe that every ball bowled loses pace after 
pitching. I do say, however, that the ball bowled by Maurice Tate 
lost less pace on pitching than that of any other bowler within the 
memory of cricketers.” 

The best chapter in Mr. Arlott’s biography is about Fred Tate, 
Maurice's father, who played for England at Old Trafford in 1902, 
missed a catch of dire import and was bowled, last man in, three 
runs short of victory. Mr. Arlott mentions a “ powesful four” 
driven by Rhodes when eight wickets were down and twelve runs 
wanted. The hit went over the rail, but Mr. Arlott doesn’t say 
that in those days such a drive was not counted “six” but only 
“four”; a “sixer” involved the removal of the ball from the 
premises. altogether. So, by contemporary reckoning, the famous 
Old Trafford Test Match of 1902 would have been lost by one run 
only. Ifancy Mr. Arlott is wrong when he tells us that, a few 
minutes after the finish of the match, “down came the rain in 
unbroken fury.” I remember walking home at the tragic end of it all, 
three miles and more. But—if I may emulate the tone and cadence 
of the latest of my disciples—perhaps as a boy of twelve I was 
unable to distinguish between Manchester rain and mine own tears. 

Mr. Denzil Batchelor employs a less exalted prose than Mr. 
Lindsay's for his discerning and witty study of C. B. Fry. Still, he 
has his aerial flights: “A box of Henry Clay cigars and reserve 
hampers of hock and chicken sandwiches in case there has been 
a strike of caterers in North-west London. A monocle glitters. 
A silver crest high and haughty, above the cities of the plain. 
C. B. Fry is off to Lord’s.” And “At one end was C. B. Fry, 
with Coeur de Lion’s broadsword; at the other, Ranji, like 
Saladin in The Talisman with black magic in his slim wrists 
which would cut a silk handerchief in two with a flicker of the 
scimitar.” Several years ago I hesitated long before using in a 
cricket report that metaphor of Saladin and the scimitar ; I couldn't 
remember whether jt was a silk handkerchief or a cushion, The 
metaphor was, by the way, used in a letter to me by J. L. Garvin as 
he tried to describe Victor Lrumper. 

There are no purple patches in Mr. Meynell’s tribute to Sir 
Pelham Warner. It can be read jn complete confidence that not a 


single blush will be brought to the cheek. It is an unaffected 
portrait in miniature of “this urbane spare man who carries his 
years so lightly and his honours so modestly.” 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 
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Fiction 
The Wink. By Kem Bennett. (Hart-Davis. 
Windfall. By John Brophy. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
The Old Reliable. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkir s 
The Home Place. 


tos. 6d.) 


98. 6d.) 
(Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


By Fred Gipson. 


“ Fiction of an elevating character "—this haunting phrase from 
Sundays at Home comes to mind when opening a parcel of new 
novels. Will they elevate ?—it is unlikely, but, at least, let them 
not depress! Here, for once, are four novels full of judicious levity 
novels to elevate the spirits if not the mind. 

The Wink is a miraculous wink, winked by the statue of an 
obscure saint in a village church in Normandy. It causes hot 
dispute between the Roman Catholic priests and an Anglican clergy. 
man on his holiday, and this is handled by Mr. Bennett with such 
tact and good humour that it might have been done by the late 
George Birmingham had he been as much at home with French 
peasants as he was with Irish ones. A Roman Catholic bishop 
declares the miracle to be Satan’s work. This view is challenged 
by the Anglican clergyman, his» honest piety strongly reinforced 
by insular prejudice ; by a benevolent ‘American widow who calls 
herself a Deist ; and by the entire village, because miracles bring 
trade to villages. Controversy rages in cafés, in the Presbytery, in 
the smart hotel. The Bishop sees visions, the statue disappears, 
the parson is kidnapped, and the police investigate. The dénove- 
ment is as delightful as it is unexpected—a fitting climax to a feast 
of sedate absurdity. 

An unexpected legacy from a great-aunt makes a dollar-millionaire 
of a priggish young Englishman working as a hat-check-girl super- 
visor in a New York night club called the Freudian Follies. Before 
receiving his Windfall he is irritated, bored, shocked, frozen, and 
rather hungry. Afterwards, having become involved in the motion 
picture industry in Hollywood, he is even more irritated, bored and 
shocked, although now sun-tanned and surfeited with steak and 
champagne. He has acquired a secretary, an elderly product of 
Harvard obsessed with his stomach ulcers and cultural standards, 
and a partner, whose ovsession is what he calls “dames.” The 
young Englishman is obsessed by his horror of everything American, 
especially his unspeakable partner in the making of films, Tiffany 
Clodd. The uproarious adventures of this trio in Hollywood ate 
curtailed because the amorous Clodd fears prosecution under the 
Mann Act. Film production is transferred to England, and Clodd 
is more outrageous than ever in the ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ in a park 
Lane Hotel, and in the film studio. He wears, outside his trousers, 
a pink shirt with hula-hula girls stencilled on it. In his horror class, 
Clodd is an unforgettable creation, and the young Englishman, 
staunchly priggish to the last page, makes a perfect foil for his 
ebullient nastiness. 

Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s new novel is called The Old Reliable— 
a title which the author has surely earned for himself as a source of 
stylised fun. Here is the same old mixture of the same old ingre- 
dients, and it is as effective as ever. The potent charm is not 
diminished in strength through constant use. There is the rich 
arrogant dowager doomed at the outset to be worsted by her poor 
relations ; the lovesick young peer; the impoverished but deter- 
mined suitor and the pretty niece ; and the inevitable man-servant, 
this time a particularly choice specimen of a butler who can blow 
safes when majestically intoxicated. The setting is Hollywood, 
and the idiom the familiar highly stylised Wodehouse American, 
with quotations from the Bard slipped in among the mild wise- 
cracks and the near-epigrams in the old, authentic manner. 

There are only two kinds of stories about farming —cheerful 
stories about nice people who like it, and gloomy stories about 
dour people who seem to hate every minute of it. The Home Place 
belongs to the first category. It describes life on a 300-acre mixed 
farm in Texas (very mixed, since it includes arable, grazing. pigs, 
turkeys and water-melons) and the farmer’s efforts to make it sup- 
port him and his three children and his grandfather. It is full of 
fascinating details about soil erosion, and grass seed, and blasting 
post-holes for fences in rocky hillsides with dynamite, and hunting 
racoons with trail-hounds by moonlight. The farmhouse family is 
charming, especially Grandfather, an endearing octogenarian who 
does his cooking and poaches deer and wild turkeys for the pot, 
regularly exclaiming “Hot diggity!” and “Dang my _ ornery 
soul!" Life on this farm has its ups and downs as on any other, 
but the ups are hilarious and the downs cheerfully endured. 
BARBARA Worstry-GoucHk 
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Shorter 


By W. H. 


English Church Architecture. 
7s. 6d.) 


Riley. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


THe study of mediaeval churches involves 
the appreciation of a whole civilisation, so 
that no one book on them can cover more 
than one aspect of the topic. This short 
work professedly confines itself, by question 
and answer, to making clear the differences 
between the successive styles of building 
and adornment found in nine centuries of 
church art in this country. Within the 
limitations of his approach Mr. Riley has 
written helpfully, greatly aided by photo- 
graphs and by his own excellent drawings to 
guide the inexpert visitor through the succes- 
sion from Saxon Romanesque to mid-Tudor 
Perpendicular. The author's approach is 
stylistic rather than functional, and he is 
more at home with the details of architec- 
ture and carving than with the corporate or 
liturgical life that mediaeval churches were 
built to enshrine; he says nothing, for 
instance, on chantries which are important 
features of many major churches and need 
their explanation. Nor, in so short a book, 
can he touch on the comparison between our 
own British Gothic and the styles and 
designs prevalent abroad. Mr. Riley per- 
haps adheres a little closer than modern 
studies justify to Rickman’s century-old 
allocation of styles to dynasties, but he gives 
good material for judging such matters as 
the differences between the three “ pointed ” 
phases; here he can be of help to many 
more than the inexpert. It is curious, how- 
ever, that he surveys the main points of 
Norman without reference either to the 
pioneering rib-vaults or to any other 
features of Durham. BRYAN LITTLE. 


Stanislavsky : A life. By David Magarshack. 
(Macgibbon and Kee. 263s.) 
Ir is thirteen years since Stanislavsky died 
at the age of 75, 53, years since he and 
Nemirovich - Danchenko founded _ the 
Moscow Art Theatre. He has long been 
recognised as one of the great creative 
influences in the modern art of the theatre, 
although even today it is not sufficiently 
appreciated outside the more studious ranks 
in the profession that the Stanislavsky 
“system” became increasingly a matter of 
the actor’s practical training and not of 
dramatic theory or of mise-en-scéne and the 
rest. Of the man himself the English reader 
has been able to discover most until now 
from the fascinating volume, My Life in Art, 
originally published in 1925, in which Stanis- 
lavsky sketched the development of his 
theatrical ideas and experience with charac- 
teristic warmth and sincerity. This is still 
a principal source for the biographer, and 
Mr. Magarshack has used it as such to good 
purpose. He has also found various new 
sources, however, in a great deal of material, 
including a large collection of Stanislavsky’s 
letters, which has apparently been published 
recently in Moscow. It is a pity in the 
circumstances that he does not specify the 
authority for some of the statements he 


makes in his volume. 

This is biography of a straightforward 
and undecorative kind, pleasantly instructive 
but rather too episodic in style to make the 
best sort of reading. 


One thing that Mr. 
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Magarshack rightly emphasises all through, 
while illustrating how much the Moscow 
Art Theatre owed alike in prestige and 
security to Chekhov, is Stanislavsky’s con- 
tinued failure, or partial failure, springing 
largely from his “ literary” limitations, to 
understand Chekhov's plays. Nor was 
Nemirovich-Danchenko in very much better 
condition. The breach between these two, 
incidentally, is handled justly and soberly, 
and there are sound sketches of figures un- 
known to the majority of English people 
familiar with the general record of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, like Stanislavsky’s aid 
and counsellor for some years in the theatre, 
the Tolstoyan and saintly Leopold Sulerz- 
hitsky nm. oo 


John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor. By 
F, A. Hayek. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 18s.) 
Ir has always been very difficult to believe 
John Stuart Mill's account of his wife in 
his autobiography. He claimed that not 
only were his writings as much hers as his, 
but her perceptive mind “ would, with her 
gifts of feeling and imagination, have fitted 
her to be a consummate artist’ as well as 
a great orator or politician. Why these 
statements have been passed over with 
indulgent allowances for Mill’s very long 
devotion to Harriet Taylor, before and after 
their marriage, is because they reveal a self- 
evident exaggeration, implying that she 
could have been anything she cared. But 
the fact remains that Mrs. Taylor never 
practised any art persistently. Presumably 
she felt no compulsion to do so and there- 
fore lacked that vital attribute of the “ con- 
summate artist.””. But she was a very rare 
and fascinating being. Professor Hayek 
makes an entertaining as well as scholarly 
book from his research into the relation- 
ship between Mill and Mrs. Taylor, bring- 
ing both personalities closer to the reader 
than ever before. The personal aspect of 
Mill has always been inaccessible; the 
human being has been obscured by the 
humanist, and he has seemed to inhabit an 
abstract world of ideas—ideas which, as he 
admitted, merely synthesised other people’s. 
Though Professor Hayek does not show 
convincingly that, as he concludes, Harriet 
Taylor's “ influence on his thought and out- 
look, whatever her capacities may have been, 
were quite as great as Mill asserts,” he does 
reveal the exceptional flowering of Mrs. 
Taylor's intellectual gifts through the long 
years of her association with John Stuart 
Mill. M. S. 


Good Listening: A Survey of Broadcasting. 
By Elkan and Dorotheen Allan. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 

ANYONE who has seen the starry-eyed visi- 

tor, child or adult, being led through the 

portals of Broadcasting House must realise 
the widespread yearning to penetrate behind 
those entrancing scenes ; much more will be 
learned from this compendious survey than 
from a hundred such initiations. The pub- 
lishers misleadingly describe Mr. and Mrs. 

Allan’s style as “racy”—it leans in fact 

towards the ponderous—and the trusting fan 

may consequently be disconcerted to find 
himself under the guidance of, say, Mr. 

George Barnes rather than, say, Mr. Wilfred 


1951 


Pickles. Much of the book's material com 

from official publications : items of scnadal 
are neither numerous nor novel : but . 
one could accuse the Allans of failing . 
cover the ground—right up to F.M Bn 
Television. They have moreover supple 
mented their own labours by an excellent 
bibliography. They give the impression of 
being best informed at the lower levels but 
they are sound on such points as the absurd. 
ity of calling regional and national pro- 
grammes competitive, the poverty of Pres 
criticism, the badness of politicians as broad. 
casters (to which they might have added ths 
fatal insincerity of clergy), the flatness of 
jnterview technique, the “ Red B.B.C.” bogy 
Studio audiences and Children’s Hour reij. 
gion. The chapters on radio drama and 
radio fun are particularly well-studied and 
stimulating. Inaccuracies are few and 
partiality practically non-existent. No 
reader should be left wondering why the 
staffs at the Broadcasting Houses are look. 
ing eagerly forward—or why at times there 
is gnashing of teeth and tearing of hair 
therein. H. B. 


AN admirably concise and clear summary of 
the English law and social services con- 
cerned with illegitimacy, ///egitimate Child- 
ren and Their Parents, has been published 
by the National Council for the Unmarried 
Mother and her Child. The book, edited by 
Mrs. Lena M. Jeger, a member of the 
Council, contains sections on custody main- 
tenance, legitimation, adoption, foster homes 
and many other details. It is obtainable 
from the Council at 21 Coram Street, 
London, W.C.1 (for 3s. with 6d. postage) 
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HAMBROS BANK 








EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 





Tue thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Hambros Bank Limited will be held in Londoa 
on June 7th. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, cir 
lated with the report and accounts: 

The year 1950-51 has been marked by increased 
activity and expansion in the business of the 
bank which is clearly indicated by the total of 
the deposits and the acceptances which have 
risen during the year, in the case of deposits bj 
45.20 per cent. and acceptances by 19.40 per 
cent. On the other hand the liquidity is again 
very high, the cash, money at call, bills and 
Government stock amount to 76.38 per cent. of 
the deposits, and loans and advances represent 
25.54 per cent. of the deposit figure. 

The increased demand for finance by way of 
London credit from all over the world is partly 
due to the rise in commodities but also it reflects 
the large increase in the world demand for 
British exports and services. 

An extraordinary general meeting has been 
called to follow the annual general meeting for 
the purpose of giving effect to the recommenda 
tion of the board to increase the capital of the 
company by £1,000,000 by the issue of one 
million fully paid £1 shares in the form of aa 
offer to the holders of the partly paid shares 
at the price of £2 5s. per share. This will have 
the effect of raising the capital up to £3,000,00 
and the reserve to over £2,000,000. The direc 
tors have come to the conclusion that the bust 
ness now being undertaken necessitates a0 
increase in the capital employed 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 
VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


THE twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of Kemsley Newspapers Limited will be held 
May 22nd, 1951, at Kemsley 
House, London. The following is an extract 
from the statement of the chairman, The 
Viscount Kemsley, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
j1950:— 

We are now recommending the payment of 
a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 7 
per cent. less income [ax at 9s. 6d. in the £, 
making 12 per cent. for the year, being the 
same as for 1949. 

THE BUDGET 

The further outlook is once more adversely 
affected by the recent budget proposals. While, 
from the point of view of the individual tax- 
payer the budget was more favourable than 
some had feared, the sharp increase in the 
profits tax, as a result of which tax payable in 
espect of distributed profits is now 50 per cent., 
mposes another severe burden on industry, and 
n particular, on «hose undertakings whose 
profits are not likely to be increased by the 
rearmament programme. I have previously 
drawn atteation to the basic inequity of this 
tax in that the whole burden falls upon the 
ordinary stockholder. Preference stock which 
continues to receive its due dividend in full, is 
not directly affected by the tax. The whole 
burden of the tax, as now increased, is borne 
by the company on behalf of the preference 
stockholders, and thus the amount available 
for the ordinary stockholders is reduced not 
merely by the distributed profits tax due to be 
paid on such ordinary dividend as is declared 
but also by the whole of the distributed profits 
tax attributable to the dividends paid to the 
preference stockholders. Further, the declared 
purpose of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
increasing the tax, namely to persuade com- 
panies to withhold a larger proportion of their 
profits from distribution, must necessarily fail 
so far as preference dividends are concerned. 
In the case of your company, the additional 
profits tax on the dividends distributed on the 
iwo classes of our preference stock amounted 
at the old rate to £102,000 or £56,100 after 
allowing for income tax. At the new rates the 
corresponding amounts are £204,000 or 
£107,100 after allowing for income tax, which 
$ nearly equivalent to a further 6 per cent. 
dividend on our ordinary stock after allowing 
for the additional profits tax on that dividend. 
It will be seen then how adversely ordinary 
stockholders are affected by the budget pro- 


on Tuesday, 


posals. 
Further, what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had to say about depreciation 


allowances for income tax and profits tax pur- 
Poses on plant and machinery was most dis- 
appointing. Last year I drew attention to the 
unreality of these allowances when related to 
current prices. The result is that normal re- 
placement must now be financed to a material 
extent out of reserves created from taxed profits. 
Financially this situation is damaging to the 
capital structure of efficient businesses. 
Politically it leads to serious misunderstanding 
ef declared profits by those who do not 
appreciate the large contributions that must be 
made from these profits year by year without 
amy taxation relief, merely to preserve existing 
assets. Some relief was afforded by the increased 
imitial allowances and it is a step backwards for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to announce 
that the whole of these allowances will be sus- 


pended as from April 6th, 1952. I am con- 
vinced that this grave financial problem cannot 
be left to rest where it is. 


OUR POLICY 


The results achieved in what was, un- 
doubtedly, a most difficult year are evidence 
that we have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the position of our newspapers. Our first pur- 
pose js to maintain a standard of performancé 
about which none of us need ever have any 
qualms of conscience, and we have no intention 
of changing that policy. ea 

1 believe that policy carries with it important 
advantages, both immediately and, even more, 
in the long run. At whatever class of reader 
our various publications may be aiming they are 
publications of serious purpose and quality. 
Their value, as advertising media, is more than 
proportionate to their circulation. I have been 
impressed by the evidence of this so frequently 
set before me. 

Business received makes it evident that our 
good friends the advertising agents are well 
aware of the value of Kemsley newspapers to 
their clients and I should like to thank them for 
their continuous support. I am looking forward 
to the day when it will be no longer necessary 
to limit the space we are able to offer. 

EFFECT OF RISING COSTS 

Newspaper production today operates in a 
Strait jacket. On the one side, it is squeezed by 
the severe control of newsprint usage, and on 
the other side by the steep rises in newsprint 
price. Looking back I find that from the begin- 
ning of 1950 we have been subjected to no less 
than five different sets of conditions as to the 
number of pages we might publish and of the 
tonnage of newsprint we might use. 

Successive increases in the controlled price 
of newsprint were announced during 1950 and 
during the last few days a further large increase 


‘has been announced, bringing the price at the 


present moment to approximately £60 a ton. It 
will be appreciated that these increases over a 
period of less than eighteen months from £32 a 
ton to £60 a ton, represent a very large addition 
to the cost of production to such a heavy con- 
sumer of newsprint as your company. In com- 
mon with other newspaper publishers it has 
accordingly been decided that the selling price 
of newspapers must be increased, as announced. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


It has been my practice to say a special word 
about the Sunday Times, a newspaper of which 
we are justly proud, and which takes its place 
in the very front rank of the Press of the world. 
It seeks to present a comprehensive picture of 
the world beyond our shores. We had for long 
sought, without success, to establish a corres- 
pondent in Moscow. Late in the year a unique 
opportunity presented itself to make such an 
appointment and Mr. Cyril Ray was entrusted 
with this important assignment. He is the opiy 
staff representative of a British newspaper in 
Moscow. His dispatches have, as might be 
expected, excited the keenest interest, not least 
among those with expert knowledge of the 
U.S.S.R. 2 

The literary reputation of the Sunday Times, 
always so high, has gained new lustre by the 
conferment of a Knighthood on Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy whose name has stood at the head of 
our literary pages for so long. This honour, 
bestowed upon the doyen of literary critics is a 
worthy recognition of Sir Desmond’s great 


services to the world of letters, not least of 
course through our columns. The award of the 
Sunday Times Book Prize for 1950 to Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, O.M., has been greeted as a judgement gf 
distinction and merit. The contribution of this 
eminent poet and playwright to the revival of 
poetic drama is recognised and acclaimed both 
here and throughout the English-speaking world. 

In the past we have derived valuable revenue 
from annual and periodical publications, and 
we have extended our activities in this direction. 
Reaction to articles in the Sunday Times 
tevealed the widespread interest in holiday 
travel. This led us to prepare and publish the 
Sunday Times Travel and Holiday Guide, in- 
troducing a new approach to the holiday pro- 
blem. In consequence of the striking success of 
this effort we developed this publication in 1951. 
It is now published in two volumes, one for the 
British Isles and one for the Continent of 
Europe, and I have every confidence that the 
initial success of this venture will be repeated. 

That same interest of readers of the Sunday 
Times in travel encouraged us to take over and 
publish in association with the Sunday Times, 
the periodical magazine Go. This magazine, 
described as being concerned with “ Holiday 
and Leisure” will, we believe, strike a new 
note in periodical journalism. 


KEMSLEY EMPIRE JOURNALISTS 


For the fifth year, journalists from the 
Empire, selected as holders for 1951 of the 
Kemsley Annual Scholarship, have arrived in 
this country. The remarkable letters of apprecia- 
tion we have received, both from past holders 
of this scholarship, and from newspaper 
organisations in the appointing Dominions, are 
convincing evidence of the important influence 
this scheme now exercises in developing mutual 
understanding within the Commonwealth, and 
in cementing Imperial relations. Moreover, I 
am glad to say there is eagerness in the 
Dominions to extend the scheme and to organise 
reciprocal arrangements for journalists in this 
country in turn to gain knowledge and ex- 
perience in the Dominions. 


CONCLUSION 


On this occasion I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to say a personal word. In 1951 I celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of my entrance into Fleet 
Street. The half century on which I can now 
look back has been filled with interest and 
adventure and throughout the whole period my 
working life has been devoted to newspapers and 
their interests. This great organisation, of which 
I am proud to be chairman, is to me a very 
personal thing. I have scen it grow both in 
size and in prosperity, and as it has grown in 
size, so it has been my purpose that it should, 
at the same time, grow as an influence for good 
in the affairs of our country. 

At the conclusion of my statement last year 
J used guarded words about the future, as I then 
saw it. I am glad that the results I have been 
able to present to you this year are, in the 
circumstances, so satisfactory. At the present 
time, uncertainties both in the supply and in the 
price of newsprint, and as to the selling prices of 
newspapers themselves, make me reluctant to 
commit myself to any prophecy. I can do no 
more, therefore, than assure you that the pro- 
blems ahead will engage our continuous and 
earnest attention and that we shall meet such 
difficulties as confront us with that same deter- 
mination and resolve as have enabled us to 
achieve success in the past. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Arter their virtually non-stop rise since the 
Budget industrial ordinary shares have at 
last begun to show signs of hesitation. Wall 
Street's sudden spasm of weakness has been 
the main unsettling influence this week, not 
so much because of its direct impact on 
London prices but because of the fear that 
behind the fall in New York there may be 
genuinely adverse factors. The explosive 
possibilities in the Persian oil dispute are 
obviously imposing a strong restraint on 
buying on both sides of the Atlantic; so are 
the fresh uncertainties in the commodity 
situation. So far, however, the effect on the 
volume of selling has been confined.to dis- 
lodging stock held by short-term speculators. 
Always providing the international political 
situation does not get worse, I take the view 
that after a pause for technical correction, 
the underlying forces making for firm prices 
will regain their sway. 


World Bank Sterling Issue 


It is good to see London assuming its 
former role in the international lending mar- 
ket, even though progress along these lines is 
necessarily somewhat pedestrian. Following 
the issue of a sterling loan for Norway, 
underwriting is now taking place in the City 
in connection with an issue of £5 million 
34} per cent. Stock to be made by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The stock has been acquired 
by the six leading London merchant banks 
and will be offered next week for sale to the 
investing public. From the broad financial 
standpoint the interesting feature of this 
Operation is that this will be the first issue 
of World Bank Bonds in any member 
country outside the United States. There 
have been two small short-term issues in 
Switzerland but they were taken up by banks 
and Switzerland is not a World Bank mem- 
ber What this issue will do will be to 
establish the World Bank's credit in London 
and so pave the way for similar further 
Sterling financing operations as and when 
circumstances make them necessary or 
desirable 


As to the investment rating of the new 
34 per cent. stock, which has redemption 
dates of 1966-71 and is being offered at 
a price of 97, the yield of £3 I4s. 4d. per 
cent. to final repayment date is several shil- 
lings higher than can be obtained on a com- 
parable British Government stock. Although 
the World Bank's stock will not enjoy trustee 
,security here it will have the advantage of 
being transferable free of stamp duty and 
will be redeemed by a generous sinking fund 
The real security for the stock, apart from 
the other assets of the bank, is the uncalled 
80 per cent. liability on the bank’s share 
capital. I recommend a purchase to the 
Salety-first investor 


Vickers Capital Puzzle 


Ordinary stockholders in Vickers, who 
may have hoped that the full report would 
bring some announcement of the board's 
intentions as regards any capital repayment, 
have been disappointed The report itself 


occupies 31 pages but the directors give no 
hint as to any plans they may have in mind 
for dealing with the £15,267,081 compensa- 
tion received for the group's nationalised iron 
and steel assets. One can only assume that 
the chairman intends to deal with this impor- 
tant matter in the course of his speech at 
the annual meeting. Meantime, it is clear 
from the accounts that, although the group 
has capital expenditure projects in view 
which run into several millions of pounds, 
holdings of cash and investments cover these 
commitments with an ample margin. Apart 
from the stee] compensation money, hold- 
ings of cash and investments amount to 
nearly £16 million. Until the board's plans 
as regards any repayment of capital are 
known it is hard to form a view, at least of 
the early prospects of Vickers’ £1 Ordinary 
units. For the long view, however, they do 
not look over-valued at 53s. 9d. 


Brush Group Progress 


Presented with admirable clarity the full 
accounts for 1950 of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company disclose substantial 
progress by this important group. It reached 
last year the impressive figure of £19,995,431, 
an increase of nearly £4,500,000 on 1949. 
Rather more than one-half of the improve- 
ment was accounted for by the turnover of 
subsidiaries purchased during the year. New 
investments acquired included an interest of 
approximately 60 per cent. of the equity of 
the National Gas, Oi] and Engine Company 
and all the shares of Hopkinson Electric, of 
Cardiff. In addition, interests of 76 per cent. 
were purchased in Vivian Diesels and 
Munitions and Vivian Engine Works, two 
Canadian companies, through which the 
group will develop engine manufacture for 
the North American market. Flanking the 
increase in turnover, consolidated profit, 
subject to taxation, rose in 1950 from 
£1,307,485 to £1,646,070. Net profit, after 
tax, was up from £653,878 to £667,369. It 
would have been easy, if the board had been 
so minded, to have increased the Ordinary 
dividend rate, even though the dividend was 
payable on an enlarged Ordinary capital. 
The board’s decision merely to maintain the 
dividend at 10 per cent. and to put £400,000 
to general reserve is readily understandable 
in the light of the group’s financia! position. 

As the report points out: “The group's 
need for further new cash capital remains 
clear.” especially as there are some con- 
siderable further commitments for capital 
expenditure. It seems to me to be a fair 
inference that before very long new financ- 
ing will be carried through to reduce bank 
indebtedness and infuse new permanent 
capital. As to the outlook, Sir Ronald 
Matthews makes it clear that, whereas at the 
beginning of last year the major problem 
was that of maintaining sales at a high level 
when the post-war sellers’ market had come 
to an end, by the end of the year conditions 
had been reversed under the impetus of 
rearmament. The problem now is that of 
increasing manufacturing capacity _ still 
further to balance a strong order book 
Quoted around 7s. 3d. Brush Electrical 5s 
Ordinary units are yielding over 6} per cent 


1951 


on a 10 per cent. dividend well covered 
earnings. Even allowing for the fact that 
a new issue of Ordinary shares lies g 
the units look a sound and attractive indus. 
trial investment. 


Hambro’s Bank Capital 


For the year to March 3lst the full 
accounts of Hambro’s Bank show fresh 
evidence of expanding business. The 
deposits total is up by over £15 million to 
a new record of £49,372,667 and acceptance, 
have risen by over £3 million to £19,228 257 
Loans and advances are also over £3 million 
higher at £12, 607,701. In his survey Mr. R 
Olaf Hambro emphasises that, apart from 
expansion of business with the bank's 
Scandinavian customers, business relations 
have grown with Italian banks and industries 
Net profit is up from £303,285 to £342,153 
but following this conservative dividend 
policy the board are merely maintaining the 
dividend at 15 per cent The transfer to 
contingencies reserve is raised by £40,000 to 
£225,000. 

It is not surprising that following the pre- 
cedent set in recent years by many of the dis- 
count houses this acceptance bank is to raise 
fresh capital. To finance — expansion 
Hambros are issuing one million new fully. 
paid £1 shares at 45s. each to the holders of 
the existing partly-paid shares. These, 
which have been bought in recent weeks on 
the strength and hopes of a good annual 
report are quoted around £11. This is cum 
the “ rights” to the new issue. The equiva- 
lent ex-" rights” price is £8; and for the 
new shares, if they are to give the same yield 
of just over 44 per cent., the appropriate 
quotation will be 66s. 6d. It is not easy to 
value the equity of a bank engaged primarily 
in acceptance business, but I do not con- 
sider that the yield of about 4} per cent. at 
the current level over-values the shares, 


British Controlled Preferred 


I have dealt on several occasions with the 
speculative merits of the Preferred shares of 
British Controlled Oilfields. During the past 
three weeks they have moved up sharply 
from around 13s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. on the 
strength of market reports of an early 
liquidation of the company. While I think 
the winding-up of this company’s affairs will 
probably prove to be a lengthy process, the 
Preferred shares still look fair value for 
money for those who are prepared to take 4 
long view. What gives the position interest- 
ing possibilities is the steady improvement 
in the value of B.C.O.’s large investment in 
[rinidad Petroleum Development. This 
holding of two million T.P.D. Ss. Ordinary 
shares is now worth close on £4 million in 
the market. After allowing for the repay- 
ment of B.C.O.’s loan stock there will be a 
substantial amount available for B.C.O. 
Preferred shareholders. Apart from the 
T.P.D. investment, British Controlled has the 
proceeds of its sale of properties in Ecuador 
and has assets in Venezuela. What I expect 
is that at some early stage B.C.O. will sub- 
mit a scheme for reorganising its own 
capital on to a simpler basis, after which the 
r.P.D. investment will be realised and 4 
substantial cash payment will be made. That 
would leave B.C.O. shareholders with a stake 
in the Venezuelan assets as their residual 
investment 
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~ BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 





MR. D. M. OPPENHEIM’S SPEECH 





yty-cighth annual general meeting of the 
ae american Tobacco Company Limited, 
wag held on May 11th in London. — 

Mr. D. M. Oppenheim (vice-chairman) who 
presided in the absence through indisposition 
of the chairman, Mr. T. F. Winmill, in the 
course of his speech, said: The fact that 
devaluation operated throughout the year under 
review but for only a few weeks of the previous 
year makes it difficult to express in sterling a 
te comparison of trading results in the two 
years. Thus, the increase in trading profits of 
come £4,600,000 is due to quite a material extent 
to the expression in sterling of profits earned 
by subsidiaries operating in territories whose 
currencies were not devalued in September, 1949. 


MONETARY DEPRECIATION 

The monetary depreciation which continues to 
develop generally throughout the world occa- 
sions artificially inflated profits which are 
subjected to taxation, despite the fact that they 
largely reflect a correspondingly inflated inven- 
tory valuation, as is strikingly illustrated in the 
accounts before you. Companies are being 
prevented by taxation from accumulating funds 
out of their own resources for the purpose of 
maintaining the necessary volume of stocks and 
to replace fixed assets. 

The problem is urgent and will have to be 
solved before very long. It is regrettable that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not only 
failed to deal with a serious situation, but has 
aggravated it by withdrawing the temporary 
alleviation afforded by initial allowances and 
by increasing the rate of distributed profits tax. 
These are, in my view, retrograde steps which 
are likely to have serious effects on productive 
industry in the future. 


PROFITS TAX 


Profits tax, in its present form, bears unfairly 
on the ordinary shareholder. The increase in 
distributed profits tax, whilst not, in my view, 
being a logical way of curbing excessive 
increases in dividends, merely aggravates the 
unfairness, and, as it falls upon companies’ 
reserves, it also aggravates the drain from 
industry of its essential capital. The increase 
penalises not only a company which increases 
its dividend substantially but also a company 
Ike yours which increases its dividend very 
moderately (and moderate increases are admit- 
tedly unexceptionable) and even a company 
which makes no increase at all. Those who 
support this discriminatory form of taxation do 
not always appear to understand that the dis- 
tributed profits tax is not an additional direct 
charge on the ordinary shareholder. It is a 
charge which normally must be met from com- 
panies’ savings and, as such, seems to me to be 
unsound, not only in principle but as an 
expedient in today’s exceptional economic con- 
ditions. 

I feel impelled to refer to Section 32 of the 
Finance Bill now before Parliament, * which 
seeks to make it unlawful for a company to 
move its residence outside the United Kingdom 
or to form its overseas branches into subsidiary 
companies, and even seeks to control the 
Capitalisation of overseas companies within the 
jurisdiction of colonial, dominion and foreign 
governments. These prohibitions apply, even 
although the avoidance of liability to income 
tax or profits tax is only indirect and incidental, 
which virtually means, if the Bill becomes law, 
that in future no overseas branch can be con- 
verted into a company formed under the local 
laws and managed by loca! directors, save with 
the permission of the Treasury. 


VALUE OF OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

Your company has continuously expanded 
during its forty-nine years of existence. This 
steady growth has been due to many factors, 
not the least of which has been the policy 
adopted early on (when taxation was not an 
important consideration) of incorporating sub- 
sidiaries abroad to take over and carry on the 
business of the parent company. This has 
undoubtedly proved to be the right policy 
politically and economically, and would be the 
right policy for young, growing companies 
developing businesses abroad in the future. If 
the provisions of the Finance Bill become law, 
this process will be subject to the uncontrolled 
vote of the Treasury. There is grave danger, 
particularly under present. conditions of high 
taxation, that proper weight will not be given 
to the broad reasons of policy which determine 
such developments, as against the short-term 
loss of revenue. Our American subsidiary’s 
business continues to progress favourably in a 
highly competitive market. Conditions in the 
United States are not dissimilar from those in 
this country, in that there is a stupendous 
rearmament programme to meet and, in conse- 
quence, a serious inflation of costs. 

As to the future prospects of your company, 
I can say that the demand for its products and 
those of its subsidiary and associated companies 
continues to show a Satisfactory upward trend. 
Against this, there is also an upward trend in 
taxation and costs, this condition being world- 
wide, and another limiting factor of the future 
may be the increasing shortage or unavaila- 
bility of certain essential raw materials. 

The report was adopted. 


WOODEND (KELANI VALLEY, 
CEYLON) 


Tue thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Woodend (Kelani Valley, Ceylon) Rubber and 
Tea Company, Ltd., was held on May 15th in 
London, Lt.-Col. C. W. S. Gardner, M.C. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

At this time last year when I reported to you 
that I considered the prospects for 1950 were 
encouraging none of us could have anticipated 
that we should see such a dramatic rise in the 
price of the commodity and such a sudden switch 
from the struggle of earning meagre profits, to a 

riod of prosperity. 

P Estate easpalinens has risen by £6,092 com- 
pared with the previous year; this is due to a 
certain extent to the cost of harvesting the larger 
crop, but in the main, to increases in wages 
brought about by the prosperity of the industry. 
We must expect further increases in wage rates 
during the current year if the high prices are 
maintained and also your directors would be 
lacking in vision if they did not take the oppor- 
tunity of putting the plantation, buildings and 
machinery into first-class order by carrying out 
the various works which have to be left undone 
during periods of depression, therefore, we must 
expect a considerable increase in costs during 
1951. 

We have entered into contracts to sell approxi- 
mately half our estimated crop for 1951 at a 
gross average price of 3s. 8.26d. c.i.f. Colombo 
(duty 2.7d. against present duty of 9d.), so it 
will be seen that these contracts alone should 
assure a very reasonable profit for 1951 after 
allowing for an increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. ; 

The report was adopted and the dividend of 
25 per cent. approved. 
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METHUEN & CO. LIMITED 


(Publishers) 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 





MR. H. N. HUME ON RISING COSTS 





Tue annual general meeting of Methuen and 
Company Limited, will be held on June 8th 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr. H. N 
Hume, C.B.E., M.C.: The year’s trading of 
the parent company has been satisfactory, show- 
ing an increase both in turnover and in profit 
over the previous year. Sales were more than 
maintained without seriously increasing pub- 
lished prices. Not the least satisfactory aspect 
of the year’s business was the increase in our 
export sales, both absolutely and in relation to 
total turnover. 

Rising costs, however, and shortage of 
materials haunted the publisher in 1950 and are 
pressing closer on him in the present year. 
Deliveries of paper slowed down alarmingly 
towards the end of 1950. On January 1, 195] 
the price of paper rose by over 30 per cent., and 
in April by 25 per cent. more. 

The price of paper is now five times what 
it was in 1939. The cost of printing has risen 
by 140 per cent. in the same interval, and o! 
binding by 350 per cent., and further rises must 
be expected. The published prices of books 
have risen in the same period by from 30 per 
cent. to 40 per cent.—a very small increase in 
proportion to costs. 


RETENTION OF NEW READERS POLICY 


Had published prices risen in proportion to 
costs, new novels would have risen from 7s. 6d. 
to about 20s. The fact that they have not done 
so may be ascribed to the great increase in the 
reading public which began to develop in the 
years of “ black-out.” Publishers regarded it 
aS more important to retain these new readers 
and increase their numbers than to maintain the 
old rate of profit per volume. The rise in the 
turnover of the trade as a whole from ten and 
a half million pounds in 1939 to over 34 million 
pounds in 1949, with further rises in the figures 
so far published for 1950, suggest that this 
policy was not wrong. To maintain it 
in the face of the latest increases in costs— 
the heaviest yet—and of overheads, will be very 
difficult. But our aim should remain the same. 

In this connection the following figures, given 
as percentages of Methuen’s turnover for 1950, 
may be informative: Dividends before taxation 
7.3 per cent., salaries and wages including 
executive and other directors’ emoluments 14 
per cent., royalties. etc., to authors 18.2 per cent. 
production including paper, printing, binding, 
engraving, etc., 45.3 per cent. Taxation, reserves 
and overhead charges other than salaries and 
wages account for the remaining 15.2 per cent. 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


The net profits of the group, at £80,226, show 
an improvement of £8,000 over those of 1949 
Your directors recommend a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares at the same rate of 10 per cent. 
as in recent years, with a transfer of £10,000 to 
general reserve, bringing that reserve up to 
£40,000, and the carrying forward of £959 more 
than in 1949. 

The gross revenue of Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd.. showed an increase over the 1949 figure, 
itself a record in the company’s history. 

There was a small decline in the profits of 
the Fisher Bookbinding Company, owing to a 
heavy charge for repairs to a part of its build 
ings. A few necessary but relatively small im- 
provements remain to be carried out, but the 
factory and its equipment are now In very good 
condition. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 626 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 29th. Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 


Solutions must be 
The solution and 


on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 4 Suates to Oscar (anag.). (15.) 
P . The girl who crossed the road ia 
1. Indians who go to uncle's? (7.) verse a an obstacle. (7.) 
5 ay young girl seems so unsettled. 18. The last person to drink your health. 
+ » 6.) 
- — y hag ~~ = (7,8.) 14. He saves a pin by arrangement. (9.) 
0. Pale, like a layer. (5. 1s. H h A : : : : : 
11. Flower of fiction. (9.) xy the main attraction is a match. 
12. Creatures that fix one to earth? (9.) 17. Humanist, tho ' 
14. Six take a seat and don’t feel at home. 19. I’ve an a -  . hom. ¢ ” 
GS.) 20. Feminin ’ ; 
on ee coe Ooms 6 Gnten Gul inine graduate and queenly. (3.) 
(S . t 
16. Comes to earth and becomes idle, SOLUTION TO 
perhaps. (9) CROSSWORD No. 624 
18. Return a cup with features about, 
very mischievous. (9.) 
21. Liquefaction of a partly consumed 
banana. (5.) 
22. Cult of Philip M. Steer, A.R.A. (15.) 
23. More palatable. (7.) 
24. About all one can do with these over- 
heads is put up with them. (7.) 
DOWN 
1. As far as a Latinism will go into a pint 
it provides flavour. (7.) 
2. to conditions they should be 
informed in advance. (7, 
3. “ Nothing , nor set pas aught 
in malice ” (Shakespeare). (9.) 
4. Certificate for a pouch. (5) 
5. Builder not in the union? (9. 
6. Is in drink and sounds insular. (5.) 


Andrew’s Rectory, 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 1 


The winner of Crossword No. 


624 is The Rev. J. 
Droylsden, Manchester. 


O. Kennepy, St. 
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Over 77,000 lives have been saved since 1824 an 
average of |! lives a week. Your contribution will 
help the Lifeboatmen to continue saving lives. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 
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INCURABLES 





A HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 incurable 
invalids. All are largely dependent on us for the necessities of 
life and we appeal for funds. Admission in order of application. 


Not State-aided, help urgently needed 
THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
(of the Middle Class) 
Patron : Her Majesty the Queen 


REATHAM, S.W.16 


=x — 
a 

















Phone: Gipsy Hill 5341 











Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions _that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not 
members or contributors to 
its funds. Will you please 
help in this work ? 



















great 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


Witkiranw ky 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


ST. CECILIAS HOUSE -7CARLOS PLACE-LONDON -W! 











Clas: 
Mini 
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